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FOREWORD 


This volume includes all the questions in English set by the 
College Entrance Examination Board since the beginning of its 
activity in 1901. It is believed that such a compilation will 
have distinct value for all persons interested in the problem of 
secondary-school instruction in English. 

For both teachers and students the inquiry what kinds of ques- 
tions are asked by the Board examiners is a perfectly legitimate 
one; and this book affords an answer in convenient and compre- 
hensive form. It is of course possible to make an unwise use of 
these questions by regarding them as important in themselves and 
- coaching the entrance candidate merely to answer them after a 
fashion ; but there is also a right and profitable way to use them 
— after the work of preparation is finished or at appropriate steps 
of its progress, as real test questions, as means to an end. 

To the student of examinations, too, the book will furnish light 
on the evolution of the present form of examination in English. 
Some of the earlier questions may now seem rather futile; if so, 
it is because we have come to understand a little more clearly 
what an examination should be and should do. The ideal exam- 
ination is a test of all persons concerned: the candidate, the ex- 
aminer, the reader, and the candidate’s teacher, together with 
the course of study which the candidate has pursued. The Board 
makes no claim to having reached perfection in the character of 
the questions it has set, but believes it has made progress. Its 
examiners endeavor to lay proper emphasis on knowledge of the 
books set — bearing in mind that the study of the English classics 
has now to a large degree supplanted the study of the ancient 
classics — and on skill in the art of expression. 

In connection with the list of books used in successive years 
for these examinations, it may be well to correct here an error 
one frequently runs upon. The College Entrance Examination 
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Board does not prescribe any list of books for the use of candi- 
dates taking its examination in English. It makes use of lists 
prescribed by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English, a body made up of representatives 
of the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, the Conference of New England Colleges on En- 
trance Requirements in English, and the College Conference on 
English in the Central Atlantic States. This body of delegates 
meets every three years and selects the books on which these 


examinations are based. 
CLARK S. NORTHUP 


FOREWORD TO SECOND EDITION 


It is a source of great satisfaction to all concerned with the work 
of the College Entrance Examination Board that its examinations 
have continued to find increasing favor. The examinations of 
1928 were taken at 351 centers by 22,720 candidates, who wrote 
61,114 Plan A and 13,026 Plan B papers, a total of 74,140. The 
staff of the Board rose in 1927 to 1863 persons, and the business 
of the Board now amounts to more than $265,000 a year. More 
and more colleges are discontinuing their own examinations and 
adopting those set by the Board. And even among colleges which 
admit candidates on certificate, there are indications of a tendency 
to require candidates for admission to take at least some of the 
examinations of the Board. An increasing number of scholarships 
are now awarded on the basis of the results of these examinations. 

The popularity of the Board examinations is due to the fact 
that they are regarded as on the whole searching yet fair. In 
English the ideal examination will consist of questions which test 
the candidate’s memory, his power of reasoning, his ability to 
confront an emergency, the scope of his familiarity with good 
literature, and his powers of expression ; such questions may also 
possibly evoke statements of feeling or opinion. It is easy to keep 
a candidate writing for three hours; it is not so easy to frame a 
question paper which shall be well balanced with reference to the 
qualifications mentioned and at the same time not so long and 
difficult as to make the candidate nervous. 

That the Board examiners have been invariably successful 
would be too much to believe; but that they are learning and 
constantly applying their experience is evident from the character 
of the recent questions set. Future examiners for the Board and 
for other institutions will find it profitable to study these ques- 
tions from the point of view of technique. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP 
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BOOKS FOR READING AND FOR STUDY 


In the following lists A refers to the list of Books for Reading, B to the list of 
Books for Study, and C to the list of books given in the Comprehensive List. The 
small figures above the line refer to the notes below. 


1 Or Selections from The Tatler and The Spectator. 

2 Holmes’s name is added to the list. 

3 Jane Austen’s novels, such as Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Park, Emma. 

# All selections from this group should be works of recognized excellence. 

5 The lists for 1909-1912 included the poems from Cavalier Tunes to Pheidip pides 
inclusive, and also Evelyn Hope, The Boy and the Angel, and One Word More. 

® The list for 1913-1914 comprises the poems from Cavalier Tunes to Pheidip- 
pides inclusive. 

7 One Word, More is added to the list. 

8 With Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration 
as an alternative. 
9 With Macaulay’s Life of Johnson as an alternative. 

10 With a selection from Burns’s Poems. 

11 Conrad’s novels, such as The Rescue, The Nigger of the Narcissus, Typhoon. 

12 Cooper’s novels, such as The Spy, The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder. 

18 With A Tale of Two Cities as an alternative. 

14 Dickens’s novels, such as David Copperfield, The Old Curiosity Shop, Great Ex- 
pectations, Oliver Twist. 

15 With David Copperfield as an alternative. 

16 With Castle Rackrent as an alternative. 

17 With The Absentee as an alternative. 

18 George Eliot’s Adam Bede, Romola, Silas Marner. 

19 Burroughs’s and Ruskin’s names are added to the list. 

20 Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV, Pope’s translation. 

21 The Aineid, The Odyssey, or The Iliad. 

22 Book XVII is not to be omitted. 

23 Lincoln’s Address at Cooper Union, his Farewell to the Citizens of Spring field, his 
brief addresses at Indianapolis, Albany, and Trenton, the Speech in Independence 
Hall, the two Inaugurals, the Gettysburg Address, and his Last Public Address, 
together with a brief memoir or estimate of Lincoln. 

24 Any one of the Essays listed. 

25 Lord Clive or History of England, Chapter III. 

26 With Carlyle’s Essay on Burns as an alternative. 

27 With Tennyson’s selected Jdylls as an alternative. 

28 Comus or Lycidas. 

29 Tf not chosen for study under B. 
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30 With Sesame and Lilies as an alternative. 

31 With Selections (about 150 pages) as an alternative. 

32 Tyanhoe or Quentin Durward. 

33 Scott’s novels, such as The Heart of Midlothian, Guy Mannering. 

34 With Macbeth as an alternative. 

35 With Hamlet as an alternative. 

36 Short stories by various standard writers, as Poe, Bret Harte, Aldrich, Page, 
and Barrie. 

37 One book. 

38 Treasure Island or Kidnapped. 

39 Any four of the Idylls of the King. 

40 With Milton as an alternative. 

41 Thackeray’s Novels, such as Henry Esmond, Pendennis. 

42 Together with Webster; Burke as an alternative. 

43 Together with Webster, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

44 Together with Washington; Burke as an alternative. 

*6 Together with Washington, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
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LIST OF EXAMINERS IN ENGLISH 


(1901-1928) 


In this list are given the official title and the address of each examiner during the last 
year in which he gave the College Entrance Examination Board his assistance. 


STANLEY ALDEN. Restricted Examination 1923-1926. Associate Professor 
of English, Smith College 
Colorado College, A.B., 1909; Harvard University, A.M., 1913 
CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN. Restricted Examination 1913-1916. Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia University 
Columbia University, A.B., 1888, A.M., 1889, and Ph.D., 1894 


NATHANIEL HorToN BATCHELDER. Restricted Examination 1921-1922. 
Headmaster, Loomis Institute, Windsor, Connecticut 
Harvard University, A. B., 1901, and M.A., 1902; Trinity College, A. M., 1918 
HowarD BEMENT. Restricted Examination 1916-1919. Head of Depart- 
ment of English, Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
University of Michigan, Ph. B., 1896; Olivet College, A.M., 1906 
GrorGe Wvitys BENnepict. Restricted Examination 1921-1922. Associate 
Professor of English, Brown University 
University of Vermont, A.B., 1893; Harvard University, A.M., 1897, and 
Ph. D., 1899 
HARRIET MANNING BLAKE. Comprehensive Examination 1923.. Head of 
Department of English, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Wellesley College, B.A., 1894, and M.A., 1910; University of Pennsylvania, 
1EMeIDE, moire 
GILBERT SYKES BLAKELY. Restricted Examination 1912. Head of Depart- 
ment of English, Morris High School, New York, New York 
Dartmouth College, A.B., 1888, and A.M., 1891; Harvard University, A.M., 
1897 
Rap Pure Boas. Comprehensive Examination 1919-1923 and 1928. 
Associate Professor of English, Mount Holyoke College 
Brown University, A.B., 1908, and A.M., 1910; Harvard University, A.M. 
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Henry SEIDEL CanBy. Comprehensive Examination 1918-1920. Professor 
of English, Yale University 
Yale University, Ph. B., 1899, and Ph. D., 1905 


*GEORGE RICE CARPENTER. Restricted Examination 1908—1909.. Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia University 
Harvard University, A.B., 1886; University of the South, D.C.L., 1907 


CHARLES ALEXANDER COCKAYNE. Restricted Examination 1927-1928. Head 
of Department of English, Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Heidelberg University, A.B., 1901, and A.M., 1903; Yale University, M.'A., 
1906, and Ph.D., 1908 


HENRY Simpson Covuse. Restricted Examination 1924-1926. Instructor in 
English, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. 
Princeton University, A.B., 1909; Harvard University, A.M., 1915 


JACK RANDALL CrawForD. Comprehensive Examination 1921-1928. Asso- 
ciate Professor of English, Yale University 
Princeton University, A.B., 1901, and A.M., 1903 


Wizsur Lucius Cross. Restricted Examination 1911-1914. Professor of 
English, Yale University 


Yale University, B.A., 1885, and Ph. D., 1889 


ELIZABETH ANDERSON Dike. Comprehensive Examination 1924-1927. 
Head of Department of English, Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 


Smith College, B.L., 1901; Radcliffe College, A.M., 1908 


CHARLES WESLEY Evans. Comprehensive Examination 192 5-1928. Head 
of Department of English, High School, East Orange, New Jersey 
Ohio Wesleyan University, A.B., 1888, and A.M., 1891 


GEorcE BaNncrorr FERNALD. Comprehensive Examination IQIQ=1921. 
Head of Department of English, St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Massa- 
chusetts 


Harvard University, A.B., 1903 


*JoHN Hays Garpiner. Restricted Examination 1910. Assistant Professor 
of English, Harvard University 


Harvard University, A.B., 1885 
CAROLYN Moopy Gerrisu. Restricted Examination 1923-1925. Compre- 


hensive Examination 1928. Head of Department of English, Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 


University of Indiana, A.B., 1896; Boston University, A.M., 1924 


LIST OF EXAMINERS IN ENGLISH XXIX 


CHESTER Noyes GrEENoUGH. Restricted Examination 101 I-1912 and 
Comprehensive Examination 1915-1918. Professor of English, Harvard 
University 

Harvard University, A.B., 1898, A.M., 1899, and Ph.D.., 1904 


EpwarD EVERETT HALE, Jr. Restricted Examination 1901-1904. Professor 
of Rhetoric and Logic, Union College 


Harvard University, A.B., 1883; University of Halle, Ph.D., 1892 


FRANCIS FLORIAN Herr. Restricted Examination 1920-1923. Assistant 
Principal, Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio 


Western Reserve University, Ph. B., 1901, and A.M., 1903 


FRANK WILSON CHENEY HERSEY. Comprehensive Examination 1919. In- 
structor in English, Harvard University 


Harvard University, A. B., 1899, and A.M., 1900 


ALFRED MARSHALL Hitcucock. Restricted Examination 1919. Teacher of 
English, Hartford Public High School, Hartford, Connecticut 
Williams College, B. A., 1890; Dartmouth College, A.M., 1897 


_ CLARE MACLELLAN Howarp. Restricted Examination 1922-1923. Com- 
prehensive Examination 1924-1927. Assistant Professor of English, 
Barnard College 

Columbia University, A. B., 1903, A.M., 1904, and Ph.D., ro14 


HENRY BARRETT HUNTINGTON. Restricted Examination 1927-1928. Asso- 
ciate Professor of English, Brown University 


Harvard University, A. B., 1897 


BYRON SATTERLEE HuriBur. Restricted Examination 1905-1907. Assist- 
ant Professor of English, Harvard University 
Harvard University, A.B., 1887, and A.M., 1888 
ARTHUR WILLIS LEONARD. Restricted Examination 1913-1915. Head of 
Department of English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
Princeton University, A. B., 1897 


DANIEL Ozro SmitH LOWELL. Restricted Examination 1907-1909. Master, 
Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Bowdoin College, A. B., 1874, A.M., 1877, and M.D., 1877 


Joun Livincston Lowes. Comprehensive Examination 1920-1922. Pro- 
fessor of English, Harvard University 
Washington and Jefferson College, A.B., 1888, and A.M., 1891; Harvard 
University, A.M., 1902, and Ph. D., 1905 
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May Orme MACKENZIE. Restricted Examination 1926-1928. Head of 
Department of English, Tudor Hall School for Girls, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 

Aberdeen University, M.A., 1904 

*THEODORE C. MircueLL. Restricted Examination 1905-1906. Teacher in 

Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, New York 
Columbia University, A. B., 1886, and A.M., rgor 


BENTON SULLIVAN Monroe. Restricted Examination 1926-1928. Assistant 
Professor of English, Cornell University 
Cornell University, A. B., 1896, A.M., 1897, and Ph. D., 1901 


Wii1Am RussEtt Morse. Restricted Examination 1918. Master, Public 
Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Harvard University, A.B., 1876, A. M., 1910, and Ph.D., 1914 


KENNETH BALLARD Murpockx. Comprehensive Examination 1928. Assist- 
ant Professor of English, Harvard University 


Harvard University, A.B., 1916, A. M., 1921, and Ph. D., 1923 


Joun TucKER Murray. Comprehensive Examination 1923-1927. Assist- 
ant Professor of English, Harvard University 


Dalhousie University, B. A.,1897; Harvard University, A.B., 1899, and A. M., 
I900 
Grorce Henry NETTLETON. Comprehensive Examination 1916-1917. 
Professor of English, Yale University 
Yale University, B.A., 1896, and Ph. D., 1900 
CLARK SUTHERLAND Nortuup. Restricted Examination 1918-1925. Pro- 
fessor of English, Cornell University 
Cornell University, A. B., 1893, and Ph. D., 1808 


AGNES FRANCES PERKINS. Restricted Examination 1919-1920 and Com- 


prehensive Examination, 1923. Associate Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition, Wellesley College 


Bryn Mawr College, A.B., 1898, and A.M., 1899 
*FRANK WoopwortH Pine. Comprehensive Examination 1917-1918. 
Headmaster, Gilman Country School, Roland Park, Maryland 
University of Michigan, A.B., 1894; New York University, A.M., 1897 
ANNIE L. Pomeroy. Comprehensive Examination 1922. Head of Depart- 
ment of English, Dearborn-Morgan School, Orange, New Jersey 
Mount Holyoke College, B.L., 1896; Columbia University, A.M., 1910 


LIST OF EXAMINERS IN ENGLISH XXxi 


HELEN JOSEPHINE RoBINS. Restricted Examination 1901-1904, 1920. Head 
of Department of English, Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Bryn Mawr College, A.B., 1892 


RoBert KILrpurn Roor. Comprehensive Examination 1916-1918. Profes- 
sor of English, Princeton University 


Yale University, B.A., 1898, and Ph. D., 1902 


ADA Laura Fonba SNELL. Restricted Examination 1924-1928. Professor 
of English, Mount Holyoke College 
Mount Holyoke College, B. A., 1899, and M. A., 1904; University of Michigan, 
Ph. D., 1916 


Ray ALLISON SPENCER. Comprehensive Examination 1916. Teacher of 
English, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut 


Dartmouth College, A. B., 1907 


HARRISON Ross STEEVES. Restricted Examination 1917-1921. Associate 
Professor of English, Columbia University 


Columbia University, A. B., 1903, A.M., 1904, and Ph.D., 1913 


_ Francis Hovey Sropparp. Restricted Examination 1901-1904. Professor 
of English, New York University 


Amherst College, B. A., 1869, and M.A., 1886 


CHARLES SwaIn THomas. Comprehensive Examination 1916-1918. Head 
of Department of English, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts 

University of Indiana, A.B., 1894, and A.M., 1895; Harvard University, 
A.B., 1897 


*ANDREW HENSHAW WARD. Restricted Examination 1910-1911. Head of 
Department of English, Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts 


Harvard University, A.B., 1885, and LL. B., 1892 


LaurA JOHNSON Wylie. Restricted Examination 1905-1910. Head of De- 
partment of English, Vassar College 


Vassar College, A.B., 1877; Yale University, Ph. D., 1894 


Mary Yost. Comprehensive Examination 1919-1922. Assistant Professor 
of English, Vassar College 
Vassar College, A. B., 1904, and A.M., 1912; University of Michigan, Ph. D., 
1917 
* Deceased. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


In some years it has been customary to designate the examina- 
tion on books for reading as English 1 and the examination on 
books for study as English 2. In other years, however, these ex- 
aminations were labeled English A and English B respectively. 
This will make clear the use of 1, 2, A, and B in connection with 
the questions. C is used to designate the questions asked in the 
Comprehensive Examinations. 
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ENTRANCE ENGLISH 
QUESTIONS 


I. DEFINITE QUESTIONS ON 
SPECIFIC BOOKS 


GROUP I. CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


1 (A 1913). An important incident in the life of David. (150 


words or more.) 
2 (A 1913). The scene referred to in the following lines: 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. (150 words or more.) 


3 (A 1914). The last day of Samson. (150 words or more.) 

4 (A 1914). Joseph’s disclosure of himself to his brethren. 
(150 words or more.) 

5 (1, 2 June 1923). What is to you the most interesting epi- 
sode in the Old Testament? Why? 

6 (1, 2 June 1924). Tell briefly the story of any character in 
the Old Testament. 

7 (1, 2 June 1925). Describe the position of woman in the 
ancient world as shown in the Old Testament, The Odyssey, or 
The Atneid. (125-150 words.) 

8 (1, 2 June 1926). Give an account of a domestic scene in 
The Iliad, The Odyssey, or the Old Testament. 

9 (1, 2 June 1926). Relate an episode in the life of any one 
of the following persons: Joshua, Ruth, Belshazzar, Samuel, 


Jacob, Esther, Absalom. 


I 


2 ENTRANCE ENGLISH QUESTIONS 


10 (1, 2 June 1927). Why do you think the Old Testament 
should be studied as a piece of literature ? 

11 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the treatment of the super- 
natural in the Old Testament and in The 4ineid or The Odyssey. 

12 (1, 2 June 1928). Comment on the elements of adventure 
in The Lady of the Lake, The Odyssey, or the Old Testament. 


HOoMER The Iliad 


1 (A 1901). The two sides of the character of Achilles as 
shown in The Iliad. Illustrate each and tell whether we find 
anything like this contrast in the character of Hector. (2 or 
more pages.) 

2 (A 1913). The parting of Hector and Andromache. (150 
words or more.) 

3 (A 1914). Helen watching the combat between Menelaus 
and Paris. (150 words or more.) 

4 (1, 2 June 1926). Give an account of a domestic scene in 
The Iliad, The Odyssey, or the Old Testament. 


HoMER The Odyssey 


1 (A 1913). Odysseus among the Pheacians. (150 words or 
more.) 

2 (A 1914). The slaying of the suitors. (150 words or more.) 

3 (1, 2 June 1925). Describe the position of woman in the 
ancient world as shown in the Old Testament, The Odyssey, or 
The Aineid. (125-150 words.) 

4 (1, 2 June 1926). Give an account of a domestic scene in 
The Iliad, The Odyssey, or the Old Testament. 

5 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the heroic qualities of the 
characters in The Odyssey or in The Aineid with the heroic qual- 
ities of the characters in the poetry of Scott, of Arnold, or of 
Tennyson. 

6 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the treatment of the super- 
natural in the Old Testament and in The Aneid or The Odyssey. 

7 (1, 2 June 1928). Comment on the elements of adventure 
in The Lady of the Lake, The Odyssey, or the Old Testament. 


DEFINITE QUESTIONS ON SPECIFIC BOOKS 3 


VIRGIL The Atneid 


1 (A 1913). Was the desertion of Dido by Aneas justified? 
(150 words or more.) 

2 (1, 2 June 1925). Describe the position of woman in the 
ancient world as shown in the Old Testament, The Odyssey, or 
The Aineid. (125 words.) 

3 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the heroic qualities of the 
characters in The Odyssey or in The Aineid with the heroic quali- 
ties of the characters in the poetry of Scott, of Arnold, or of 
Tennyson. 

4 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the treatment of the super- 
natural in the Old Testament and in The Aineid or The Odyssey. 


GROUP II. DRAMA 
SHAKESPEARE As You Like It 


1 (A 1909). Orlando in the Forest of Arden. (At least 
2 paragraphs.) 

2 (A 1911). Supposing yourself to be Orlando (in As You 
Like It), write a letter to someone at court, describing the 
people to be met in the Forest of Arden and setting forth the 
advantages of woodland life over life at court. (150 words.) 

3 (A 1911). A comparison between Rosalind and Viola with 
respect to their devotion, independence, beauty, wit, or other 
qualities. (150 words or more.) 

4 (A 1912). The character of Jaques. (Show how he differs 
from other minor characters in As You Like It.) (150 words.) 

5 (A 1913). Life “under the greenwood tree” as viewed by 
different characters. (150 words or more.) 

6 (A 1914). What makes As You Like It a gay and lively 
play? (150 words or more.) 

7 (A June 1921). The forest as a romantic background in As 
You Like It. (200 words.) 

8 (1 June 1922). Describe the character of Jaques and point 
out the part he takes. in the play. 


4 ENTRANCE ENGLISH QUESTIONS 


9 (1, 2 June 1926). What is there that you admire or condemn 
in the attitude of parent to child and of child to parent in one 
of the following plays: The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, 
The Tempest? 


SHAKESPEARE Hamlet 


1 (2 1916). [K1ne retires and kneels] 
Enter HAMLET 


HAMLET. Now might I do it pat, now he is praying ; 
And now [ll do’t. 


a. Why does not Hamlet do it straightway ? 

b. What other reasons do you find in his character and in the 
course of the action for Hamlet’s delay in carrying out his promise 
to the Ghost ? 

c. What scene immediately follows that from which the lines 
are quoted ? 

2 (2 1917). 


Hamer. Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 


a. To whom is addressed the speech of which these are the 
introductory lines? 

b. Who are the ‘two brothers” ? 

c. How does Hamlet proceed to contrast the two? 

d. What is his purpose in drawing the contrast ? 

3 (2 1918). a. What do the chief characters in the play think 
of Hamlet’s madness and to what causes do they attribute it? 

6. What is your view of his madness? Give reasons. 

c. What does it enable him to do in the play? 

d. How long does he continue to appear mad? 

4 (21919). a. Enumerate the successive appearances of the 
Ghost, telling what happened on each occasion. 

b. After hearing the Ghost’s story of the murder, why does 
not Hamlet at once avenge his father ? 

c. What finally convinces Hamlet of the guilt of the king? 
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How all occasions do inform against me 
And spur my dull revenge!... 

Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake. 


a. On what occasion does Hamlet speak these words? Explain 
their meaning in your own words. 

b. Why does he reproach himself as he does in the first two 
lines ? 

c. Show in what specific ways Hamlet may seem to deserve 
this reproach. Do you yourself think that he deserves it? 

6 (B June 1921). 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 

But in battalions. First, her father slain ; 

Next your son gone; and he most violent author 

Of his own just remove: the people muddied, 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers, 
For good Polonius’ death; and we have done but greenly 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 


Who speaks these words and to whom? How, when, by whom, 
and why had the father been slain? What were the consequences 
of the father’s death? Why were “the people muddied”’? Ex- 
plain the italicized words. 

7 (2 June 1922). Explain briefly what situations in the play 
are referred to in the following quotations : 


a. Frailty, thy name is woman! 
’b. By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me! 
Ge The play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. 
d. Look here, upon this picture, and on this. 
e. There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
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8 (1, 2 June 1923). 
The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 
But we will ship him hence; and this vile deed 
We must, with all our majesty and skill, 
Both countenance and excuse. 


Who speaks this, to whom, and on what occasion? Who was 
to be “shipped hence,”’ and what consequences followed this act ? 
What was the ‘vile deed” referred to and why did the speaker 
consider it necessary for him to excuse this deed ? 

9 (1, 2 June 1924). 
O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 
The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue, sword ; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers, quite, quite down! 


Who speaks these lines, and when? Mention some parts of 
the play in which these characteristics of the hero are brought out. 

10 (1, 2 June 1925). Describe the character of Claudius. What 
redeeming touches does the poet give him? 

11 (1, 2 June 1926). “With his usual tact Shakespeare has 
brought in such a character as a contrast and foil to Hamlet.” 
What character is Lowell speaking of? Show how he is a foil 
to Hamlet. 

12 (1, 2 June 1926). Ruskin said about Shakespeare’s plays : 
‘The catastrophe is caused always by the folly or fault of a 
man; the redemption, if there be any, is by the wisdom and 
virtue of a woman, and failing that, there is none.” Apply this 
to the case of the hero and heroine in Hamlet or Macbeth and 
show whether or not you think the statement is true. 

13 (1, 2 June 1927). 


How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
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Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event — 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward —I do not know 

Why yet I live to say “This thing’s to do,” 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means, 

To do’t. 


a. What “occasions” had informed against Hamlet and had 
spurred his revenge ? 

6. Which of the two reasons given by Hamlet for his failure 
to act is the true one? 

c. Express in your own words the idea of the first seven and 
a half lines. | 

14 (1, 2 June 1927). What does Lowell say about Hamlet’s 
madness ? 

15 (1, 2 June 1927). (Answer with reference to one play only, 
Hamlet or Macbeth.) What great crimes occur in the course of 
the action? What punishment, if any, overtakes the perpe- 
trators? In what ways, if at all, is the punishment made to 
seem inevitable? Do any of the criminals escape? 

16 (1, 2 June 1928). Show how Shakespeare in Hamlet or in 
Macbeth makes external circumstances and the character of the 
persons work together in forwarding the plot. 

17 (1, 2 June 1928). Contrast Laertes with Hamlet in his 
moves to avenge the death of his father. What effect does the 
behavior of Laertes have upon the impression we form of Hamlet? 


SHAKESPEARE King Henry the Fifth 


1 (A 1909). The plot of King Henry the Fifth. (At least 
2 paragraphs.) 

2 (A 1911). For what qualities did his soldiers admire Henry 
the Fifth? Show how these qualities are brought out in the 
course of the play. (Write a composition of at least 150 words.) 
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3 (A 1911). Advantages resulting from the presence of the 
comic characters in one of the following plays: Henry the Fifth, 
Twelfth Night, or The Merchant of Venice. (Write a composition 
of 150 words.) 

4 (A 1912). In which scenes of Henry the Fifth do you think 
the King reveals the best traits of his character? (Give a specific 
answer; that is, name the traits and show how they are brought 
out.) (150 words.) 

5 (A 1913). Elements of popularity in the character of 
Henry V. (150 words or more.) 

6 (A 1914). The battle of Agincourt. (150 words or more.) 


SHAKESPEARE Julius Cesar 

1 (A 1903). 
Her name is Portia; nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia. 


Locate this quotation and explain the reference. Describe 
both Portias and point out how far you think each is worthy of 
admiration. 

2 (A 1903). Do you think that Cesar or Brutus is the center 
of interest in Julius Cesar? How does this bear upon a discussion 
of the unity of the play? 

3 (A 1903). Compare the mental struggle of Brutus and the con- 
flict in Shylock’s mind between avarice and the desire for revenge. 

4 (A 1904). Point out what seem to you the main differences 
between Antony and Brutus as illustrated by their speeches to 
the Roman populace. How far does each speech affect the events 
from this point to the close of the play? 

5 (A 1904). How far do you agree with Antony’s praise of 
Brutus and censure of the other conspirators at the close of 
Julius Cesar? 

6 (A 1905). Which in your opinion is the superior character, 
Cassius or Antony? Give the reasons for your opinion. 

7 (A 1905). What qualities in the character of Brutus are 
brought home to us in the last scene of Julius Cesar? Trace in 
the action of the play the influence of any one of these qualities. 
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He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 


Show how far the character of Cassius as described in the pre- 
ceding lines is consistent with the part he bears in the action of 
the play and with the friendship of Brutus for him. 

9 (B 1907). a. From the facts in the play justify Cassius’s 
estimate of the Romans: 


And why should Cesar be a tyrant then? 

Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep: 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws: what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 


So vile a thing as Cesar! 
JENCG IL, Sie shit, IN, ikea 


b. Discuss the speeches of Brutus and Antony at the funeral 
of Cesar, showing how each is characteristic of the speaker and 
of the part each bears in the action of the play. 

10 (B 1908). a. Give the approximate date when Julius Cesar 
was written. 

b. Where did Shakespeare get his information? How far does 
he try to be true to the facts, and to the manners and customs of 
the times? 

c. Who, in your opinion, is the hero of the play? Why? 

d. Give a clear paraphrase of the following lines: 
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I know where I will wear this dagger then ; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 

I can shake off at pleasure. 


11 (B 1908). a. State the circumstances in which Brutus makes 
the following speech. 

b. Outline the conversation in which it forms a part. 

c. Show how the arguments of Brutus as to the advance ~ 
against the enemy are characteristic. 


Under your pardon. You must note beside, 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends; 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe: 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 


12 (A 1909). Noble elements in the character of Brutus. 
(2 paragraphs.) 

13 (A 1911). Why was the speech of Antony more effective 
than that of Brutus? (Write a composition of 150 words.) 

14 (A 1912). What was the chief weakness in the character 
of Brutus, and into what difficulties did this weakness lead him ? 
(Narrate no more of the plot than is necessary to answer the 
question.) (150 words.) 
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15 (A 1913). Why the speech of Antony succeeded where 
that of Brutus failed. (150 words or more.) 

16 (A 1914). Traits of Cassius seen in modern politicians. 
(150 words or more.) 

17 (11916). Julius Cesar in history and in Shakespeare’s 
play. (400 words.) 

18 (21916). a. What were the grounds of Brutus’s quarrel 
with Cassius ? 

6. What elements in the character of each are revealed in this 
quarrel scene? 


19 (2 1917). 


Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see, 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From that it is dispos’d; therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d? 
Cesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus. 
If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me. 


a. Who speaks these lines ? 

b. Rewrite the part of the passage beginning, “‘but he loves 
Brutus,” substituting proper names for pronouns. 

c. Explain the italicized expressions. 

20 (2 1918). Prove by brief reference to the play the following 
assertions : 

a. Brutus was an honorable man. 

b. Brutus was an unreasonable man, too strongly set in his 
convictions to be moved. 

c. Brutus was a tender man. 

d. Brutus was an idealist. 

21 (21919). a. By what arguments did Cassius bring Brutus 
into the conspiracy against Cesar? 

b. Do you praise Brutus as a patriot and condemn him as a 
friend, or honor him as both patriot and friend? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

22 (2 1920). When we consider Cesar’s spirit and character, 
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and Antony’s force of personality and final success, what reason 
can we find for the popular acceptance of Brutus, rather than of 
Cesar or Antony, as the hero of Julius Cesar? 

23 (A June 1921). The evidences of sincerity in the characters 
of Brutus and Antony. (250 words.) 

24 (1 June 1922). Contrast the oratory of Brutus and of 
Antony. 

25 (1, 2 June 1925). From Julius Cesar draw some lessons in 
good citizenship. (125-150 words.) 


SHAKESPEARE Macbeth 


1 (B 1901). (See also under ‘ Paraphrasing.’’) 
Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 


a. Give the meaning of seeling, scarf, cancel, rooky. State what 
is the metre of the passage, and what apparent variations from 
the normal line you note. 

b. Under what circumstances were these words uttered by 
Macbeth? What was the great bond which kept him pale? 
Why does he speak of night’s bloody hand ? 

c. What side of Macbeth’s nature is indicated by the character 
of the language ? 

2 (B 1903). Take one part only, either a or 6. 

a. When did the idea of the murder of Duncan occur to Mac- 
beth? What relation does the answer to this question bear to 
our idea of the witches? 

6. Defend one of the following estimates of Lady Macbeth; 
support your view by reference to the play: 


The wife of the Thane of Glamis comes before us from the first as 
an adept in crime, a being compared with whom the soldier unscrupu- 
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lous in his ambition, but not yet entirely hardened, shows almost like 
sentimental innocence. 

She will be seen to be a passionate, great-hearted woman, a victim 
to her own affection, and that affection squandered upon an ambitious, 
vacillating, and bloodthirsty man. 


3 (B 1904). a. Explain the speech below, stating under what 
circumstances it was made. 
b. Give the meaning of each of the italicized words and phrases. 


I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 

The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 

To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 

Would at a dismal ¢reatise rouse and stir 

As life were in ’t. I have supped full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 


4 (B 1904). a. What is the idea expressed in the passage 
below, and what light does it throw upon the character of the 
speaker ? 

b. What was the truth with which ‘‘this supernatural solicit- 
ing”’ had commenced ? 

c. What is the meaning in the passage of soliciting, earnesi, 
horrid, seated heart, use, fantastical, single state, function, smother’d 
in surmise ? 

This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good: if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not. 
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5 (B 1905). 


Thou hast it now: King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promis’d, and I fear 
Thou play’dst most foully for’t: yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 
But that myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them — 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine — 
- Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And set me up in hope? But hush! no more. 


a. In a paragraph or two show who is the speaker and what 
the passage suggests respecting his character. 
b. Give the meaning of the italicized words and phrases. 

6 (A 1906). Discuss the changes in Lady Macbeth’s char- 
acter between the time when she receives her husband’s letter 
and the time when she sits at the table and he sees the Ghost. 

7 (A 1907). In what respect was Macbeth, though the bravest 
of the generals, ‘‘infirm of purpose”’? 

8 (A 1908). Lady Macbeth’s madness. (At least 2 para- 
graphs.) 

9 (B 1910). Explain the meaning of trammel, his, surcease, 
qump. 

If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We’d jump the life to come. 


10 (B 1910). The changes in Macbeth’s character during the 
play. (Write a composition of at least 2 50 words.) 

11 (B 1910). What do you consider the turning point in the 
action in the play of Macbeth? Explain the reasons for your view. 
(Write a composition of at least 2 50 words.) 

12 (B 1910). Why was Macbeth unable to enjoy the conse- 
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quences of the murder of Duncan? (Write a composition of at 
least 250 words.) 
13 (B 1911). 
A little water clears us of this deed ; 
How easy is it then! 


a. Who speaks these lines, and under what circumstances? 
What famous scene shows us whether the speaker’s lack of feel- 
ing is real or assumed ? 

b. What differences of character between Macbeth and his 
wife appear in the banquet scene? 

14 (B 1912). 

To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus. Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be feared. ’Tis much he dares ; 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. 


a. Under what circumstances does Macbeth speak these words? 
Explain the meaning of the passage, and show its significance 
in revealing Macbeth’s character. 

b. How far does Macbeth depend upon his wife for guidance, 
and how does he differ in his dependence upon her in different 
parts of the play? 

15 (2 1916). 

Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 


a. Who speaks these lines ? 
b. To whom are they spoken, and under what circumstances ? 
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c. What is the bond (1. 5), and how does it keep the speaker 
pale? 

d. In what way do these lines suggest the general atmosphere 
of Macbeth? 

16 (2 1917). 


Time, thou anticipat’st my dread explotts : 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 

Unless the deed go with it. From this moment 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 

To crown By EL with acts, be it nse and done. 


No noeetinte like a Pak 
This deed I’ll do before this purpose cool : 
But no more sights! 


a. When and where did Macbeth speak these lines? 
b. What is the deed which he purposes doing ? 
c. What are the sights to which he refers? 
d. Explain the italicized words and phrases. 
17 (2 1918). Give brief but clear answers to the following 
questions : 
a. Why did Macbeth kill the grooms of Duncan’s bedchamber ? 
b. Why did he particularly desire the death of Banquo? 
c. Why did he wish the death of Fleance ? 
'd. Why did he order the death of all of Macduft’s household ? 
18 (2 1919). a. What motives led Macbeth to adopt his evil 
course, and what motives restrained him ? 
6. What outward influences worked with or against these 
inner motives? 
19 (2 B 1920). 
Cure her of that. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 
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a. Give the occasion of the above speech and explain the 
italicized words and phrases. 

b. Which seems to you to play the greatest part in the down- 
fall of Macbeth: his ambition, his fear, or his imagination? Give 
full reasons for your answer. 

20 (B June 1921). A succession of events is referred to in 
the following quotations. Tell what the events are. 


So well thy words become thee as thy wounds. 


Tf it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 


That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold. 
We have scotched the snake, not killed it. 


By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 


This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 


21 (2 June 1922). Trace Banquo’s connection with the story 
of Macbeth. Is there any ground for believing that he would 
have become an active rival for the throne had he lived? Did 
he know of Macbeth’s treachery ? 

92 (1, 2 June 1923). 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


State the occasion of the foregoing speech. By whom was it 
spoken? Explain or paraphrase the italicized expressions. 
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23 (1, 2 June 1924). 
Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
Treason has done his worst; nor s¢ee/, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further. 


Who speaks these lines and on what occasion? Explain the 
significance of the italicized words with reference to this par- 
ticular situation. What qualities of the speaker’s mind does 
this quotation reveal ? 

24 (1, 2 June 1925). 

There’s comfort yet, they are assailable. 

Then be thou jocund. Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloistered flight, ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hum 


Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 


a. Under what circumstances was the foregoing passage spoken ? 

6. Who are meant by they in line one? 

c. What is the deed referred to in the last line? 

d. What aspect of Macbeth’s nature is revealed in this passage ? 

e. Comment on any noteworthy poetic effects in the passage. 

25 (1, 2 June 1926). By what device does Malcolm seek to 
test Macduff’s loyalty to the royal cause? To what extent is his 
device successful ? . 

26 (1, 2 June 1926). Ruskin said about Shakespeare’s plays, 
“The catastrophe is caused always by the folly or fault of a 
man; the redemption, if there be any, is by the wisdom and 
virtue of a woman, and failing that, there is none.” Apply this 
in the case of the hero and heroine in Hamlet or Macbeth and 
show whether or not you think the statement is true. 

27 (1, 2 June 1927). (Answer with reference to one play only, 
Hamlet or Macbeth.) What great crimes occur in the course of 
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the action? What punishment, if any, overtakes the perpe- 
trators? In what ways, if at all, is the punishment made to 
seem inevitable? Do any of the criminals escape ? 

28 (1, 2 June 1928). Show how Shakespeare in Hamlet or in 
Macbeth makes external circumstances and the character of the 
persons work together in forwarding the plot. 

29 (1, 2 June 1928). What scenes show in Lady Macbeth 
(1) presence of mind, (2) understanding of her husband, (3) will 
power, (4) remorse, (5) power to inspire loyalty? 


SHAKESPEARE The Merchant of Venice 


1 (A 1901). The fifth act of The Merchant of Venice. (2 or 
more pages.) 

2 (A 1901). The feeling between Jessica and Shylock and 
that between Rebecca and Isaac of York. 

3 (A 1902). Describe the difference in the appeal made to our 
‘sympathies by Shylock and by Isaac of York. 

4 (A 1902). What relation do the minor love stories in The 
Merchant of Venice bear to the main plot? 

5 (A 1902). Analyze the plot of The Merchant of Venice, 
showing the different elements and the way in which they are 
combined into one play. 

6 (A 1902). How does the use of contrast in the characters 
and setting add to the interest of Te Merchant of Venice? 

7 (A 1902). Discuss Shylock’s position as one of a perse- 
cuted race and as a money-lender, and show its effect upon his 
character. 

8 (A 1903). 

Her name is Portia; nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia. 


a. Locate this quotation and explain the reference. 
b. Describe both Portias and point out how far you think each 
is worthy of admiration. 
9 (A 1903). Compare the mental struggle of Brutus and the con- 
flict in Shylock’s mind between avarice and the desire for revenge. 
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10 (A 1903). How does the choice of a casket made by each 
suitor illustrate his character ? 

11 (A 1904). The elements of greatness in Shylock’s character. 

12 (A 1905). Tell the story of the caskets in The Merchant 
of Venice. 

13 (A 1906). When Bassanio was about to make his choice of 
the caskets did Portia carry out strictly the spirit of her father’s 
injunctions ? 

14 (A 1906). Prove that Jessica was, or was not, justified in 
leaving her father’s home. 

15 (A 1907). Describe the most dramatic moment (as it seems 
to you) in The Merchant of Venice. 

16 (A 1907). What are the chief characteristics that you would 
emphasize in the presentation of Shylock on the stage? Give 
the reasons for your answer. | 

17 (A 1908). Give your reasons for thinking that Shylock 
was, or was not, a man more sinned against than sinning. (At 
least 2 paragraphs.) 

18 (A 1908). Write a letter to a friend describing the trial 
scene in The Merchant of Venice, assuming that you had just 
seen it on the stage for the first time and that neither of you 
had ever heard of the play before. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

19 (A 1909). The pound of flesh. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

20 (A 1911). Describe the trial scene in The Merchant of 
Venice. (Do not outline the plot, but describe the scene as if 
it were a tableau or a painting, emphasizing what you imagine 
to have been the grouping, costumes, background, etc.) (Write 
a composition of 150 words.) 

21 (A 1911). Advantages resulting from the presence of the 
comic characters in one of the following plays: King Henry the 
Fifth, Twelfth Night, The Merchant of Venice. (Write a composi- 
tion of 150 words.) 

22 (A 1912). Do you think that The Merchant of Venice would 
be a better story if that part of the plot which concerns Lorenzo 
and Jessica were omitted? (Make the reasons for your answer 
as many and as specific as possible.) (150 words.) 
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23 (A 1913). Was justice done to Shylock? (1 50 words or 
more.) 


24 (A 1914). The life of young people in Venice. (150 words 
or more.) 

25 (A June 1921). Why The Merchant of Venice is called a 
comedy. (200 words.) 

26 (1 June 1922). What is the chief comic interest of The 
Merchant of Venice for a modern reader ? 

27 (1, 2 June 1924). What is the attitude of the chief char- 
acters in The Merchant of Venice toward money? (45-60 minutes.) 

28 (1, 2 June 1926). What is there that you admire or con- 
demn in the attitude of parent to child and of child to parent 
in one of the following plays: The Merchant of Venice, As You 
Like It, The Tempest? 


SHAKESPEARE A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream 


1 (A 1913). The performance of Pyramus and Thisbe before 
Duke Theseus. (150 words or more.) 

2 (A 1914). The ways in which A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
fulfills its title. (150 words or more.) 


SHAKESPEARE The Tempest 


1 (1, 2 June 1926). What is there that you admire or condemn 
in the attitude of parent to child and of child to parent in one 
of the following plays: The Merchant of Venice, As You Ltke It, 
The Tempest? 


SHAKESPEARE Twelfth Night 


1 (A 1909). Malvolio. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

2 (A 1911). A comparison between Rosalind and Viola with 
respect to their devotion, independence, beauty, wit, or other 
qualities. (150 words.) 

3 (A 1911). What was the chief weakness of Malvolio’s char- 
acter and into what difficulties did this weakness lead him? 
(Write a composition of 150 words.) 

4 (A 1911). Advantages resulting from the presence of the 
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comic characters in one of the following plays: King Henry the 
Fifth, Twelfth Night, The Merchant of Venice. (Write a composi- 
tion of 150 words.) . 

5 (A 1912). From the point of view of Sebastian tell the story 
of the latter part of Twelfth Night. (150 words.) 

6 (A 1913). The character of Duke Orsino. (150 words or 
more.) 

7 (A 1914). The character of Malvolio. (150 words or more.) 


GROUP III. PROSE FICTION 
BLACKMORE Lorna Doone 


1 (A 1910). Describe the life of the Doone family. 

2 (A 1911). Describe the scene which most strongly appealed 
to you in one of the following novels: Quentin Durward, Ivanhoe, 
Silas Marner, Lorna Doone. (Write a composition of 150 words.) 


BUNYAN The Pilgrim’s Progress 


1 (A 1913). Giant Despair and his castle. (150 words or more.) 
2 (A1914). Life conceived asa pilgrimage. (150 wordsor more.) 


CooPER The Last of the Mohicans 


1 (A 1901). How Hawkeye followed a trail. (2 or more pages.) 

2 (A 1901). The historical period of Ivanhoe and of The Last 
of the Mohicans. Which period seems to lend itself more natu- 
rally to romantic incident and setting? 

3 (A 1901). Description of Uncas and Magua. How far Cooper 
wishes us to accept either as typical of the Indian character. 


DEFOE Robinson Crusoe 


1 (A 1913). Crusoe’s hut. (150 words or more.) 
2 (A 1914). How Robinson Crusoe solved the problem of 
living on a desert island. (150 words or more.) 


DE QUINCEY Joan of Arc 


1 (A 1909). Joan of Arc. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 
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DICKENS David Copperfield 


1 (A 1913). David Copperfield at school. (150 words or more.) 
2 (A 1914). Mr. Micawber exposes Uriah Heep. (150 words 
or more.) 


DICKENS A Tale of Two Cities 


1 (A 1910). What was the effect on Sydney Carton’s character 
of his love for Lucie? 

2(A1911). Tell the story of Dr. Manette’s experience in 
France up to the time A Tale of Two Cities opens. (Write a 
composition of 150 words.) 

3 (A 1912). The devotion of Sydney Carton. (150 words.) 

4 (1, 2 June 1925). In any one of these six novels — A Tale 
of Two Citres, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped, The House of the Seven Gables —show how the 
environment .affects a leading character. (125-150 words.) 

5 (1, 2 June 1927). Comment on the historical background of 
Quentin Durward or of A Tale of Two Cities. 


ELIOT Silas Marner 


1 (A 1901). The different stories which are worked together 
in the plot of Silas Marner. (2 or more pages.) 

2 (A 1901). What the two events were which influenced Silas 
Marner so far as to change the whole course of his life. The 
direct effect of each. 

3 (A 1904). Compare Sir Roger de Coverley and Squire Cass 
as English country gentlemen. 

4 (A 1905). What elements in the character of Godfrey Cass 
account for his relief at his wife’s death and his failure to care 
for his child; also for his confession to Nancy and resolve to 
adopt Eppie? 

5 (A 1906). Describe Marner’s cottage just before the arrival 
of Eppie. 

6 (A 1907). Show how, as the villagers said, “Silas Marner 
had brought a blessing on himself by acting like a father to a 
lone, motherless child.” 
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7 (A 1908). English country life a century ago, as shown in 
Silas Marner. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

8 (A 1908). Show that Godfrey Cass was a worshiper of 
‘blessed chance.”’ (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

9 (A 1910). Show how Godfrey Cass, in Silas Marner, suf- 
fered from the effects of his own moral weakness. 

10 (A 1911). Describe the scene which most strongly appealed 
to you in one of the following novels: Quentin Durward, Ivan- 
hoe, Silas Marner, Lorna Doone. (Write a composition of 150 
words.) 

11 (A 1912). Trace the change that takes place in the char- 
acter of Godfrey Cass. (150 words.) 

12 (A 1913). A scene in Silas Marner which would be effective 
in a play. (150 words or more.) 

13 (A 1914). What life was worth to Silas Marner. (150 words 
or more.) ‘a 

14 (1, 2 June 1925). In any one of these six novels —A Tale 
of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, Treasure I sland, 
Kidnapped, The House of the Seven Gables —show how the en- 
vironment affects a leading character. (125-150 words.) 


GASKELL Cranford 


1 (A 1910). Describe the life of Miss Matty in Cranford. 

2 (A 1911). Tell the story of ‘Poor Peter.” (Write a com- 
position of 150 words.) 

3 (A 1913). The story of Peter. (150 words or more.) 

4 (A 1914). A person who might have lived in Cranford. 
(x50 words or more.) 


GOLDSMITH The Vicar of Wakefield 


1 (A 1902). Who is the hero of Ivanhoe? of T he Vicar of 
Wakefield? What does each do to be worthy of the name? 
2 (A 1902). What are the essential characteristics of the life 


described by Addison and Goldsmith as contrasted with the life 
in Ivanhoe? 
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3 (A 1903). Illustrate the life of-a country gentleman in the 
eighteenth century, taking as examples Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Squire Thornhill. 

4 (A 1904). Describe the character of Mr. Burchell, and com- 
pare or contrast him with Dr. Primrose. How far does he influence 
the course of events in the story? 

5 (A 1905). The Vicar finds Olivia. 

6 (A 1910). Describe the life of the Vicar of Wakefield in 
prison. 

7 (A 1911). In what ways did Jenkinson harm the Primrose 
family, and in what ways did he help them? (Write a composition 
of 150 words.) 

8 (A 1912). One of the chapters of The Vicar of Wakefield is 
entitled ‘““The Pursuit of a Father to Reclaim a Lost Child to 
Virtue.” Narrate the episode in question. (150 words.) 

9 (A 1913). Country life in eighteenth-century England. 
(Draw material from The Vicar of Wakefield or from any other 
work.) (150 words or more.) 

10 (A 1914). What brings about the happy ending of The 
Vicar of Wakefield? (150 words or more.) 


HAWTHORNE The House of the Seven Gables 


1 (A 1910). Explain the relations between the Pyncheon and 
Maule families in The House of the Seven Gables. 

2 (A 1911). What was the prophecy of Matthew Maule, and 
how was it fulfilled? (Write a composition of 150 words.) 

3 (A 1913). Should The House of the Seven Gables be retained 
on the list of books required for ot (Give reasons for your 
ppinior. ) (150 words or more.) 

4 (A 1914). The decay of the idea family. (150 words 
or more.) 

5 (1, 2 June 1925). In any one of these six novels— A Tale 
of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, Treasure I sland, 
Kidnapped, The House of the Seven Gables —show how the en- 
vironment affects a leading character. (125-150 words.) 
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Scott Ivanhoe 

1 (A 1901). The historical period of Ivanhoe and of The Last 
of the Mohicans. Which period seems to lend itself more natu- 
rally to romantic incident and setting? 

2(A 1901). The feeling between Jessica and Shylock and 
that between Rebecca and Isaac of York. 

3 (A 1902). Who is the hero of Jvanhoe? the hero of The 
Vicar of Wakefield? What does each do to be worthy of the name ? 

4 (A 1902). Describe the difference in the appeal made to our 
sympathies by Shylock and by Isaac of York. 

5 (A 1902). What are the essential characteristics of the life 
described by Addison and Goldsmith as contrasted with the life 
in Ivanhoe? 

6 (A 1903). Describe feudalism as it is depicted in Ivanhoe. 

7 (A 1903). How is Scott’s estimate of the character of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted illustrated by the King’s adventures 
as the Black Knight ? 

8 (A 1904). Locksley shoots for the prize. 

9 (A 1905). A scene from Ivanhoe in which one of the ion 
lowing characters is a principal figure: Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, 
Wamba, Rowena, Isaac of York. 

10 (A 1906). ‘tThe best drawn character in Ivanhoe is that of 
the Templar.”” Discuss this statement. 

11 (A 1907). Compare Ivanhoe with the most interesting story 
(by some other author) that you have ever read. 

12 (A 1908). Explain the part played in Ivanhoe by the Black 
Sluggard, Isaac of York, or Friar Tuck. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

13 (A 1910). Did Rebecca, in Ivanhoe, deserve a better fate ? 

14 (A 1911). Describe the scene which most strongly ap- 
pealed to you in one of the following novels: Quentin Durward, 
Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, Lorna Doone. (Write a composition of 
150 words.) 

15 (A 1912). Who is the real heroine of Ivanhoe? Why? 
(150 words.) 

16 (A 1914). The character and customs of the Normans 
contrasted with those of the Saxons. (150 words or more.) 
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Scott Quentin Durward 

1 (A 1910). Describe the character of Louis XI as portrayed 
by Scott in Quentin Durward. 

2 (A 1911). Describe the scene which most strongly appealed 
to you in one of the following novels: Quentin Durward, Ivanhoe, 
Silas Marner, Lorna Doone. (Write a composition of 150 words.) 

3 (A 1912). Scott wrote to a friend that he thought the period 
of Quentin Durward “the most picturesque of all times.’ Does 
Quentin Durward make the latter half of the fifteenth century in 
France a picturesque period to you? If so, tell as fully as you 
can by what sort of detail the picturesqueness is produced ; if not, 
tell as fully as possible what sort of detail is lacking. (150 words.) 

4 (A 1913). The storming of a castle. (150 words or more.) 

5 (A 1913). King Louis and the Duke of Burgundy, a con- 
trast. (150 words or more.) 

6 (A 1914).° A crisis in the career of Quentin Durward. 
(150 words or more.) 

7 (1, 2 June 1925). In any one of these six novels —A Tale 
of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, Treasure I sland, 
Kidnapped, The House of the Seven Gables —show how the en- 
vironment affects a leading character. (125-150 words.) 

8 (1, 2 June 1927). Comment on the historical background of 
Quentin Durward or of A Tale of Two Cities. 


STEVENSON Kidnapped 

1 (1, 2 June 1925). In any one of these six novels — A Tale 
of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped, The House of the Seven Gables — show how the en- 
vironment affects a leading character. (125-150 words.) 


STEVENSON Treasure Island 

1 (A 1913). Write a composition of 150 words or more on the 
Hispaniola and her crew. 

2 (1, 2 June 1925). In any one of these six novels —A Tale 
of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped, The House of the Seven Gables — show how the en- 
vironment affects a leading character. (125-150 words.) 
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THACKERAY Henry Esmond 


1 (A 1910). What qualities of Henry Esmond cause him to be 
considered a noble and interesting character ? 

2 (A 1911). What seemed to you the most vivid scene in 
Henry Esmond? Reproduce it as fully and vividly as you can. 
(Write a composition of 150 words.) 

3 (A 1913). Description of the scene in which Esmond an- 
nounces the death of the Duke of Hamilton. (150 words or more.) 

4 (A 1914). Esmond breaks his sword. (150 words or more.) 


GROUP IV. ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
ADDISON AND STEELE 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 


1 (A 1901). What picture we get from Addison’s Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers of the life of the eighteenth century. How 
this picture connects itself with Addison’s purpose in writing the. 
papers. (2 or more pages.) 

2 (A 1902). Describe the character of Will Wimble. What 
was Addison’s object in drawing such a portrait ? 

3 (A 1903). Illustrate the life of a country gentleman in the 
eighteenth century, taking as examples Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Squire Thornhill. 

4 (A 1904). Compare Sir Roger de Coverley and Squire Cass 
as English country gentlemen. 

5 (A 1905). Show how The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers deal 
with the foibles of the time of Addison. 

6 (A 1905). What does the Spectator mean when he says 
that Sir Roger is “something of a Humourist”? Define Sir 
Roger’s peculiar humor, and contrast it with that of some other 
character in The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

7 (A 1906). Sir Roger’s eccentricities. 

8 (A 1906). How, in The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, does 
Addison aim to instruct as well as to please the people of the 
time? 
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9 (A 1907). Show from The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
that the Spectator spoke truly when he said, ‘The city is the 
great field of game for sportsmen of my species.” 

10 (A 1908). Sir Roger de Coverley in London. (At least 
2 paragraphs.) 

11 (A 1908). What do you learn of the lives of English town 
and country gentlemen of the early eighteenth century from The 
Sur Roger de Coverley Papers? (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

12 (A 1913). Country life in eighteenth-century England. 
(Draw material from The Vicar of Wakefield or from any other 
work.) (150 words or more.) 

13 (A 1914). Sir Roger’s way of living. (150 words or more.) 

14 (A 1920). The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers or The Sketch 
Book as a record of the customs and background of another age 
or place. 

15 (1 June 1922). Describe country life in England as depicted 
in The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers or The Skeich Book. 

16 (1, 2 June 1923). Discuss some of the reforms suggested 
in The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

17 (1, 2 June 1924). Montaigne said, in regard to his essays, 
“Tt is myself that I portray.” Show how this quotation might be 
applied to an essay by one of the following: Addison and Steele, 
Franklin, Irving, Macaulay, Parkman. 

18 (1, 2 June 1925). The Spectator says of Sir Roger de 
Coverley that ‘“‘he left me at a loss whether I was more delighted 
with my friend’s wisdom or simplicity.” From the Spectator 
Papers that you have read cite instances of Sir Roger’s wisdom 
or of his simplicity. (125-150 words.) 

19 (1, 2 June 1927). Discuss the humor in The Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers or in The Sketch Book. 


ADDISON AND STEELE The Spectator 


1 (A 1901). The Spectator and its authors. 
2 (A 1902). What are the essential characteristics of the life 
described by Addison and Goldsmith as contrasted with the life 


in Ivanhoe? 
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3 (A 1903). Give your impression of the Spectator from what 
he tells us of himself and from what he disapproves of or ad- 
mires in the life of his century. How far is Addison’s portrait 
of the Spectator autobiographical ? 

4 (A 1904). Discuss the origin of The Spectator. What liter- 
ary men were concerned in the plan, how far was it successful, 
and what was its importance to English literature ? 


ARNOLD Essay on Wordsworth 


1 (1, 2 June 1924). What does Arnold mean when he says, in 
his Essay on Wordsworth, that “poetry is at bottom a criticism 
of. life’’? Illustrate your answer by a consideration of one of 
Wordsworth’s poems. 

2 (1,2 June 1925). By reference to Wordsworth’s poems, sup- 
port or oppose Arnold’s estimate of Wordsworth as man and poet. 

3 (1, 2 June 1926). Matthew Arnold in his Essay on Words- 
worth says, ‘‘His best work is in his shorter pieces.’’ Choose 
some of these shorter pieces and show what qualities in them 
make them Wordsworth’s “‘best work.” 

4 (1, 2 June 1927). Tell as fully as you can what Arnold means 
when he says that Wordsworth “brings us word ‘of joy in widest 
commonalty spread.’”’ Illustrate this statement by reference to 
two or three of Wordsworth’s poems. 

5 (1, 2 June 1928). According to Arnold, Wordsworth in his 
best work “deals with life because he deals with that in which life 
really consists.”” Show that some of Wordsworth’s poems illus- 
trate this statement. 


CARLYLE Essay on Burns 


1 (A 1903). Does Carlyle seem to you to be more interested 
in Burns as a poet or as a man? What seems to you to be the 
leading idea of his discussion of Burns’s life? How does he con- 
nect this discussion with his criticism of Burns as a poet ? 

2 (A 1904). “Up to this date Burns was happy.’”? Describe 
his life before and afterward, accounting for the change. 

3 (A 1904). Give Carlyle’s discussion of Burns’s “‘literary patri- 
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otism”’ and of its effect upon Scottish literature, and tell on 
what he thinks Burns’s chief influence as an author will be found 
to depend. 

4 (A 1905). Was the Dumfries aristocracy justified in ‘‘cut- 
ting” Robert Burns? 

5 (B 1909). What is the substance of Carlyle’s estimate of Burns? 

6 (B 1909). Justify Carlyle’s estimate of Burns by references 
to his poems. 

7 (B 1910). Briefly describe the impression made by Burns on 
Sir Walter Scott on the only occasion on which the latter saw him. 

8 (B 1910). Give an account of Burns’s early life. (Write 
a composition of at least 250 words.) 

9 (B 1911). What does Carlyle mean by saying that Burns 
was “‘sincere’’? What evidence of the poet’s “sincerity” can 
be found in Carlyle’s Essay on Burns? 

10 (B 1912). Take two or more of Burns’s poems and show 
how they illustrate what Carlyle says of his poetry. 

11 (B 1912). Burns’s winter in Edinburgh. (Composition of 
2 or 3 paragraphs.) 

12 (B 1913). Carlyle says: ‘Properly speaking, there is only 
one era in the life of Burns, and that the earliest.”’ Explain fully 
what Carlyle means. 

13 (2 1916). a. Name the three qualities which, according to 
Carlyle, contribute to the success of Burns’s songs. 

b. Discuss any one of these qualities, illustrating what you say 
by reference to the songs themselves. 

14 (2 1917). a. “We do not think that the blame of Burns’s 
failure lies chiefly with the world.” Briefly discuss this assertion 
of Carlyle’s. 

b. What was Burns’s relation to the literature of his time? 

15 (21918). a. Carlyle says that Burns’s wide popularity 
seems to imply some rare excellence in his work. What is the 
excellence referred to? 

b. ““Of the verses which Indignation makes, Burns has also 
given us some specimens.” What are some of the specimens 
mentioned by Carlyle? 
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c. ‘Properly speaking, there is but one era in the life of 
Burns.” What, according to Carlyle, was this era? 

16 (2 1919). Write on one of the following topics: 

a. Burns in Edinburgh. 

b. Carlyle as a biographer. 

17 (2 1920). What parallels in environment and in traditions 
in the lives of Burns and Carlyle created the basis of Carlyle’s 
understanding of Burns’s life and work? What differences be- 
tween the two men in character and intellect are discoverable in 
Carlyle’s essay ? 

18 (B June 1921). Carlyle’s discussion of the saying, “Indig- 
nation makes verses,”’ with illustrations from the poetry of Burns. 
(200-word theme.) 

19 (2 June 1922). ‘Poverty, incessant drudgery, and much 
worse evils, it has often been the lot of poets and wise men to strive 
with, and their glory to conquer.’”’ To what persons does Carlyle re- 
fer in illustrating this statement? ‘‘ And what, then, had these men 
which Burns wanted ?”” How does Carlyle answer this question ? 

20 (1, 2 June 1923). a. State Carlyle’s reasons for writing 
about Burns. 

b. Explain Carlyle’s ideals in biographical writing. 

c. Show how these ideals are illustrated in the Essay on Burns. 

21 (1, 2 June 1924). “To the ill-starred Burns was given the 
power of making man’s life more venerable, but that of wisely 
guiding his own life was not given.” Illustrate this statement 
by means of specific events in his life. Mention some of his 
poems and show exactly how they make life more venerable. 


CARLYLE Heroes and Hero-Worship 
1 (A 1909). The hero as prophet. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 
EMERSON Essays 


1 (A 1909). A summary of one of Emerson’s essays. 

2 (B 1915). What is Emerson’s idea of a gentleman ? 

3 (2 1916). According to Emerson, what three or four char- 
acteristics of American womanhood give rise to a new chivalry 
in behalf of woman’s rights? 
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4 (21917). Essay on Manners. 

a. In what sense does Emerson use the word “aristocracy” ? 

6. What relation does Emerson discern between the ‘class of 
power” and the “exclusive and polished circles’’ ? 

c. Interpret carefully the following quotation : 


I could better eat with one who did not respect the truth or the laws 
than with a sloven and unpresentable person. 


5 (2 1918). Essay on Manners. 

a. What good thing does Emerson find to say about fashion, 
and how does he expound his idea? 

b. What besides “‘personal force” and ‘‘unerring taste” does 
society demand in its patrician class? Illustrate the point by 
telling the story of Fox and the tradesman. 

6 (2 1919). Essay on Manners. 

a. Express as clearly as you can three or four of the outstand- 
ing ideas in Emerson’s essay. 

b. What do you like and dislike in Emerson’s style? 

7 (2, B 1920). Essay on Manners. 

The open air and the fields, the street and public chambers are the 


places where Man executes his will; let him yield or divide the sceptre 
at the door of the house. 


How does Emerson go on to deal with the influence of woman 
upon manners ? 

8 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the style of Macaulay or of 
Emerson with that of any other essayist whom you have read. 


FRANKLIN Autobiography 


1 (A 1913). Lessons from Franklin’s Autobiography. (150 
words or more.) 

2 (A 1914). A letter advising the reading of Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. (150 words or more.) 

3 (1, 2 June 1924). Montaigne said, in regard to his essays, 
“Tt is myself that I portray.” Show how this quotation might 
be applied to an essay by one of the following: Addison and 
Steele, Franklin, Irving, Macaulay, Parkman. 
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4 (1, 2 June 1925). Show how Irving, Macaulay, Parkman, or 
Franklin has increased your knowledge of social backgrounds. 

5 (1, 2 June 1927). Relate an interesting episode in the life 
of Clive or Franklin. 


HUXLEY Selections 


1 (A 1913). The geological significance of chalk. (150 words 
or more.) 

2 (A 1914). Huxley’s Liberal Education applied to my out- 
look on college. (150 words or more.) 


IRVING Oliver Goldsmith 


1 (A 1906). Illustrate by one or more anecdotes Irving’s state- 
ments that Goldsmith was “no one’s enemy but his own; his 
errors, in the main, inflicted evil on none but himself, and were_ 
so blended with humorous and even affecting circumstances, as 
to disarm anger and conciliate kindness.” 

2 (A 1907). Describe Goldsmith as he probably appeared to 
Johnson, Garrick, Boswell, Burke. 

3 (A 1908). Striking traits in Goldsmith’s character. (At least 
2 paragraphs.) 


IRVING The Sketch Book 


1 (A 1909). The spectre bridegroom. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

2 (A 1913). Old English Christmas customs. (150 words or 
more.) 

3 (A 1914). Westminster Abbey. (150 words or more.) 

4 (A 1920). The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers or The Sketch 
Book as a record of the customs and background of another age 
or place. 

5 (1 June 1922). Describe country life in England as depicted 
in The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers or in The Sketch Book. 

6 (1, 2 June 1924). Montaigne said, in regard to his essays, 
“It is myself that I portray.” Show how this quotation might 
be applied to an essay by one of the following: Addison and 
Steele, Franklin, Irving, Macaulay, Parkman. 
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7 (1, 2 June 1925). Show how Irving, Macaulay, Parkman, or 
Franklin has increased your knowledge of social backgrounds. 

8 (1, 2 June 1927). Discuss the humor in The Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers or in The Sketch Book. 


LAMB Essays of Elia 


1 (A 1909). My impressions of the Essays of Elia. (At least 
2 paragraphs.) 


LOWELL Selections 


1 (1, 2 June 1926). What effect, according to Lowell, had the 
American Revolution on the condescension with which foreigners 
regarded us before that war? 

2 (1, 2 June 1927). What does Lowell mean when he says of 
Americans that ‘in the natural course of things we succeeded 
to this unenviable position of general butt”’? : 

3 (1, 2 June 1928). According to Lowell, what characteristics 
of the Elizabethan age gave Shakespeare a greater opportunity 
to develop his poetic genius than he would have found fifty years 
earlier or later? 


5 


MACAULAY Essay on Addison 


1 (B 1902). Take one part only, either a or 8. 

a. Write a brief composition comparing the political element in 
the life of Milton with the same element in the life of Addison. 

b. Analyze either Macaulay’s Essay on Addison or his Essay 
on Milton so as to show its construction, noting the development 
of the theme and the main transitions. 

2 (B 1903). 


Godolphin was not a reading man. Whatever time he could spare 
from business he was in the habit of spending at Newmarket or at the 
card-table. But he was not absolutely indifferent to poetry ; and he was 
too intelligent an observer not to perceive that literature was a formid- 
able engine of political warfare, and that the great Whig leaders had 
strengthened their party, and raised their character, by extending a 
liberal and judicious patronage to good writers. He was mortified, and 
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not without reason, by the exceeding badness of the poems which ap- 
peared in honor of the battle of Blenheim. One of these poems has been 
rescued from oblivion by the exquisite absurdity of three lines. 

Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 


And each man mounted on his capering beast ; 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals. 


Where to procure better verses the Treasurer did not know. 


a. Who was Godolphin? What was Newmarket? How was 
literature ‘“‘a formidable engine of political warfare” ? What had 
the great Whig leaders to do with Godolphin? What was the 
battle of Blenheim? Why were poems written upon it? Why 
is the Danube mentioned in the quotation? Where did the 
Treasurer procure better verses ? 

b. Give briefly the connection of this with the life of Addison. 

3 (B 1905). ‘. 


It appears that Addison, on his death bed, called himself to strict ac- 
count and was not at ease until he had asked pardon for an injury which 
it was not even suspected that he had committed,— for an injury which 
would have caused disquiet only to a very tender conscience. Is it not 
then reasonable to infer that, if he had really been guilty of forming a 
base conspiracy against the fame and fortunes of a rival, he would have 
expressed some remorse at so serious a crime? 


Write one paragraph or two or more connected paragraphs on 
the passage given above. Show clearly to what reference is made 
in the last sentence. 

4 (B 1906). 


This timidity led Addison into the two most serious faults which 
can be imputed to him. 


In a paragraph or more show (a) the nature of these two faults, 
(d) the results on his conduct. 

5 (B 1907). Discuss the position of men of letters in the time 
of Addison and Johnson respectively. 

6 (B 1908). What had ‘Isaac Bickerstaff” and Steele to do 
with Addison’s career as a man of letters? 
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MACAULAY The Life of Johnson 
1 (B 1906). 


That he could not reason, that he had no wit, no humor, no elo- 
quence, is apparent from his writings. And yet his writings are read 
beyond the Mississippi, and under the Southern Cross, and are likely 
to be read as long as the English exists, either as a living or as a dead 
language. Nature had made him a slave and an idolater. His mind re- 
sembled those creepers which the botanists call parasites, and which 
can subsist only by clinging round the stems and imbibing the juices 
of stronger plants. 


In a paragraph or more state (a) to whom reference is here 
made, (b) the writings to which reference is made, (c) what is 
referred to in the last two sentences. 

2 (B 1907). Give the history of Johnson’s Dictionary. 

3 (B 1907). Discuss the position of men of letters in the time 
of Addison and Johnson respectively. 

4 (B 1908). If Boswell “tcould not reason, had no wit, no 
humor, no eloquence,” why is it that his writings “are likely to 
be read as long as the English exists, either as a living or as a 
dead language”’? 

5 (B 1909). Name Samuel Johnson’s chief works, describing 
in a few words the nature of each; name his distinguished friends 
and state for what each is noted; mention some of Johnson’s 
extraordinary characteristics. 

6 (B 1910). Name and briefly describe three of Johnson’s 
principal literary productions. 

7 (B 1911). What famous men were personal friends of 
Dr. Johnson, and for what were they famous? 

8 (B 1911). Dr. Johnson’s eccentricities. (300 words or 
more.) 

9 (B 1912). Show how Johnson’s inherited tendencies and 
education affected his success. Did he succeed in spite of them 
or because of them ? 

10 (B 1912). Johnson the author. (Composition of 2 or 3 
paragraphs.) 
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Never, since literature became a calling in England, had it been a 
less gainful calling than at the time when Johnson took up his resi- 
dence in London. 


How does Macaulay account for this condition? How did the 
situation affect Johnson ? 

12 (B 1914). Dr. Johnson’s ability as a writer of literary 
biography. 

13 (B 1915). From your study of Macaulay’s essay explain in 
what ways “the memory of Johnson keeps many of his works 
alive.” 

14 (B 1915). The life of a man of letters in London at the 
time of Dr. Johnson. (400 words.) 

15 (2 1916). Name and briefly characterize four works 
of Samuel Johnson, each representing a different kind of com- 
position. 

16 (21917). a. What, according to Macaulay, was Johnson’s 
chief weakness as a lexicographer ? 

6. In what respects did Macaulay think Johnson ill qualified 
to bring out an edition of Shakespeare ? 

c. After your reading of this essay, what should you say of 
Macaulay as a critic of men and of literature ? 

17 (2 1918). Mention three literary qualities of Johnson and 
three of Macaulay, as shown by Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, and 
comment in detail, and by reference to the work, on any one of 
these six qualities. 

18 (2 1919). Write on one of the following topics: 

a. Handicaps which make Johnson’s success remarkable. 

b. Macaulay’s skill as a writer. 

19 (2 1920). Give some account of Johnson’s friends, and 
explain their admiration of him and his influence among them. 

20 (B June 1921). The Literary Club meets with Sir Joshua. 
(200-word theme.) 

21 (2 June 1922). Do you agree with the statement that Bos- 
well was ‘“‘a coxcomb and a bore, weak, vain, pushing, curious, 
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garrulous” ? How do you explain the fact that he wrote one of 
the great biographies of our language ? 

22 (1, 2 June 1924). Montaigne said, in regard to his es- 
says, “It is myself that I portray.” Show how this quota- 
tion might be applied to an essay by one of the following: 
Addison and Steele, Franklin, Irving, Macaulay, Parkman. 
(45-60 minutes.) 

23 (1, 2 June 1924). “The memory of Johnson keeps many of 
his works alive.”’ What was it about Johnson that keeps his 
works alive? Describe briefly the three of which, according to 
Macaulay, this is most true. , 

24 (1, 2 June 1925). From the Life of Johnson what does 
one learn of Macaulay’s qualities and characteristics as a 
writer P 

25 (1, 2 June 1926). How was each of the following persons 
associated with Samuel Johnson: David Garrick, Richard Sav- 
age, James Boswell, Oliver Goldsmith, the Earl of Chesterfield? 

26 (1, 2 June 1927). Comment on the part played by the Club 
and by the Thrales in Johnson’s life. 

27 (1, 2 June 1928). What effect did Johnson’s final prosper- 
ity have on his work and on his social intercourse ? 


MACAULAY Essay on Milton 


1 (B 1901). What are the main lines of Macaulay’s comparison 
of Milton with Dante? What part does this comparison play in 
Macaulay’s treatment of Milton? 

2 (B 1902). Take one part only, either a or 0. iy 

a. Write a brief composition comparing the political element 
in the life of Milton with the same element in the life of 
Addison. 

b. Analyze either Macaulay’s Essay on Addison or his Essay 
on Milton so as to show its construction, noting the development 
of the theme and the main transitions. 

3 (B 1903). What is the main thought in Macaulay’s discus- 
sion of Milton as a man, and how does this discussion connect 
itself with his criticism of Milton as a poet? 
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4 (B 1904). Write three or four paragraphs showing what, in 
the opinion of Macaulay, was Milton’s work as a literary cham- 
pion in the ‘battle for freedom.” 

5 (B 1905). 


We wish to add a few words relative to another subject on which the 
enemies of Milton delight to dwell — his conduct during the adminis- 
tration of the Protector. 


In a paragraph or two summarize Macaulay’s views on the sub- 
ject indicated in the passage given above. 

6 (B 1913). Milton’s service to his country, and the relation 
of this activity to his literary career. (Composition of 3 or more 
paragraphs. ) 


MACAULAY Lord Clive 


1 (A 1913). Clive’s opportunity and how he met it. (150 words 
or more.) 

2 (A 1914). What England got from India and what she gave. 
(150 words or more.) 

3 (A 1920). Word-pictures as an aid to history in Macaulay’s 
Lord Clive or Parkman’s Oregon Trail: their virtues and their 
defects. 

4 (1 June 1922). What was England’s debt to Lord Clive? 

5 (1, 2 June 1924). How, according to Macaulay, was Clive 
affected by Indian morality ? 

6 (1, 2 June 1924). Montaigne said, in regard to his es- 
says, “It is myself that I portray.” Show how this quota- 
tion might be applied to an essay by one of the following : 
Addison and Steele, Franklin, Irving, Macaulay, Parkman. 
(45-60 minutes.) 

7 (1, 2 June 1925). Show how Irving, Macaulay, Parkman, or 
Franklin has increased your knowledge of social backgrounds. 

8 (1, 2 June 1927). Relate an interesting episode in the life 
of Clive or of Franklin. 

9 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the style of Macaulay or of 
Emerson with that of any other essayist whom you have read. 
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PARKMAN The Oregon Trail 


1 (A 1913). The opening of the great West. (1so words or more.) 

2 (A 1920). Word-pictures as an aid to history in Macaulay’s 
Lord Clive or Parkman’s Oregon Trail: their virtues and their 
defects. 

3 (1 June 1922). Describe the North American Indian as the 
pioneers of the Oregon Trail found him. 

4 (1, 2 June 1925). Show how Irving, Macaulay, Parkman, or 
Franklin has increased your knowledge of social backgrounds. 


RUSKIN Sesame and Lilies 


1 (A 1909). King’s treasuries. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 


STEVENSON Travels with a Donkey 


1 (A 1913), Stevenson’s donkey. (150 words or more.) 


THACKERAY The English Humourists 


1 (A 1913). Thackeray’s view of Addison. (150 words or more.) 
2 (A 1914). Thackeray’s opinion of Swift. (150 words or more.) 


THOREAU Walden 


1 (A 1913). Why Thoreau withdrew to Walden Pond. (150 


words or more.) 
2 (A 1914). The hut by Walden Pond. (150 words or more.) 


GROUP V. POETRY 


ARNOLD Poems 


1 (1, 2 June 1925). Poets are said to reveal the truth. What 
revelation of truth has come to you from your reading of the 
following: The Lady of the Lake, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
Sohrab and Rustum, Idylls of the King? 

2 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the heroic qualities of the char- 
acters in The Odyssey or in The Aineid with the heroic qualities 
of the characters in the poetry of Scott, Arnold, or of Tennyson. 
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BROWNING Poems 
(See also under Paraphrasing.) 


1 (A 1911). Compare Browning’s narrative poems with Ma- 
caulay’s. Which do you prefer? Why? (Write a composition 
of 150 words.) 

2 (A 1914). The character of the speaker in My Last Duchess. 
(150 words or more.) 

3 (B June 1921). The passage below was written by one of 
the following authors: Scott, Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold. Tell who you think wrote this passage, and 
point out the qualities of style and substance upon which you 
base your opinion. 


While I am I, and you are you, 
So long as the world contains us both, 
Me the loving and you the loth, 
While the one eludes, must the other pursue. 
My life is a fault at last, I fear: 
It seems too much like a fate, indeed! 
Though I do my best I shall scarce succeed. 
But what if I fail of my purpose here? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And, baffled, get up and begin again, — 
So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all, 
While, look but once from your farthest bound 
At me so deep in the dust and dark, 
No sooner the old hope goes to ground 
Than a new one, straight to the self-same mark, 
I shape me — 
Ever 


Removed! 
[Life in a Love] 


4 (1, 2 June 1923). Tell the story of My Last Duchess or of 
The Italian in England. 


5 (1, 2 June 1924). What characteristics of Browning as a 
poet and as a man do you see in De Gustibus — and in Home 
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Thoughts from Abroad? Tlustrate your answer by specific 
references. 

6 (1, 2 June 1925). Tell the story of either Pheidippides or 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. What thought does Browning leave 
with the reader at the end of the. poem? Why is this thought 
characteristic of Browning ? 

7 (1, 2 June 1926). Name threé of Browning’s poems which 
contain pictures of Italy or of Italian life. Describe two of the 
pictures which seem to you the most striking. 

8 (1, 2 June 1927). Browning draws material for his poems 
from history, art, character, England, Italy: name some poems 
derived from three of these sources; trace the thought of one 
of the poems mentioned. 

9 (1, 2 June 1928). Quote from ten to twenty consecutive 
lines from one of the poems of Browning and discuss their poetical 
qualities. 

10 (1, 2 June 1928). What evidence do you find in Browning’s 
poems that the poet had a high appreciation of beauty, of self- 
sacrifice ? 


BuRNS Poems 


1 (B 1909). Justify Carlyle’s estimate of Burns by references 
to his poems. 

2 (A 1910). Name the poem from which the following passage 
is taken, and discuss the poem briefly, considering its main 
thought, the circumstances to which it refers, or its poetic 


beauty : 
Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickerin’ brattle! 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murd’rin’ pattle! 


3 (B 1912). Take two or more of Burns’s poems and show 
how they illustrate what Carlyle says of his poetry. 
4 (B 1914). The influence of Burns’s songs. 
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5 (B 1915). Show that Highland Mary, To a Mouse, The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, Scots Wha Hae, and A Man’s a Man 
for A’ That exemplify the chief poetical qualities which Carlyle 
finds in Burns. (Use other examples if you prefer.) 

6 (B 1921). Carlyle’s discussion of the saying, “Indignation 
makes verses,” with illustrations from the poetry of Burns. 

7 (1, 2 June 1925). What were the results of Burns’s connection 
with the religious quarrels of his district? Describe Holy Willie’s 
Prayer or any other poem by Burns dealing with religion. 


BYRON Poems 


1 (A 1914). The prison of Chillon. (150 words or more.) 


CHAUCER Prologue 


1 (A 1910). Describe two of the characters from Chaucer’s 
Prologue. 


COLERIDGE The Ancient Mariner 


1 (A 1902). What are the most striking characteristics of 
The Ancient Mariner? 

2 (A 1902). Compare The Ancient Mariner and The Vision 
of Sir Launfal with regard to the representation of a moral idea 
in each. 

3 (A 1903). What is the appropriateness of the mention of 
the Albatross at the end of each part, except the third and the 
last, of The Ancient Mariner ? 

4 (A 1904). Describe, from the point at which the Albatross 
“begins to be avenged,” the events that precede the Mariner’s 
being left ‘alone on a wide, wide sea.” 

5 (A 1905). The ship of the Ancient Mariner is becalmed. 

6 (A 1908). Show what happened to the Wedding Guest that 
made him both sadder and wiser. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

7 (A1911). Tell in the first person and as simply and as 
vividly as you can the story of The Ancient M ariner. (Write a 
composition of 150 words.) 
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8 (A 1912). What images, or pictures, in The Ancient Mariner 
do you remember most vividly? (Try to reproduce the details 
rather fully as you enumerate them, but do not narrate the plot.) 
(150 words.) 

9 (1, 2 June 1925). Poets are said to reveal the truth. What 
revelation of the truth has come to you from your reading of the 
following: The Lady of the Lake, The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, Sohrab and Rustum, Idylls of the King? 


COWPER The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk 


1 (A 1902). Name the poem from which the following passage 
is taken, and discuss the poem briefly, considering its main 
thought, the circumstances to which it refers, or its poetic 
beauty : 

IT am monarch of all I survey ; 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


DRYDEN Alexander’s Feast 


1 (A 1910). Name the poem from which the following pas- 
sage is taken, and discuss the poem briefly, considering its main 
thought, the circumstances to which it refers, or its poetic 
beauty : 

’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son — 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne ; 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound. 
(So should desert in arms be crown’d.) 
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GOLDSMITH The Deserted Village 
1 (A 1910). In Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 


The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied. 


Was this man, as he appears in the poem, a good citizen ? 


GRAY Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 


1 (A 1910). Name the poem from which the following passage 
is taken, and discuss the poem briefly, considering its main 
thought, the circumstances to which it refers, or its poetic beauty : 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


2 (A 1913). Gray’s Elegy (or any other of the longer poems 
read): (a) descriptive details; (6) verse and style; (c) theme, 
view of life. (Substitute any other headings that you prefer.) 
(150 words or more.) 


LoNnGFELLOW The Courtship of Miles Standish 


1 (A 1914). Puritan life as seen in The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. (150 words or more.) 


LOWELL The Vision of Sir Launfal 


1 (A 1902). What connection have the Preludes in The Vision 
of Sir Launfal with the main divisions which they precede? 
What is their part in the poem as a whole? 

2 (A 1902). Compare The Ancient Mariner and The Vision of Sir 
Launfal with regard to the representation of a moral idea in each. 

3 (A 1904). 

The soul partakes of the season’s youth... 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? 
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Give the meaning of these lines, and explain what you think is 
Lowell’s purpose in the preface from which they are taken. Give 
the substance of the corresponding preface to the other part of 
the poem, and account for the difference between the two. 

4 (A 1905). The scene as it might have appeared to one stand- 
ing just outside the castle gate, as Sir Launfal emerged from his 
castle in his search for the Holy Grail. 

5 (A 1907). a. Under what circumstances did ‘the vision” 
come to Sir Launfal ? 

b. What was “the vision”? What was its effect upon him? 


MACAULAY Poems 


1 (A 1910). Describe the battle of Lake Regillus, from the 
Lays of Ancient Rome. 

2 (A 1911). Compare Browning’s narrative poems with Macau- 
lay’s. Which'do you prefer? Why? (Write a composition of 
150 words.) 


MILTON Comus 


1 (B 1902). What opportunities has Comus for dances and 
songs, costumes, scenery, and mechanism? What have we in 
reading the poem to make up for the loss of all these things? 
Do we miss its true spirit by not seeing it on the stage? 

2 (B 1904). Write a brief composition or essay, giving the sub- 
stance of the opening speech of Comus, describing the Attendant 
Spirit and the enchanter, and explaining the part played by each 
in the allegory. 

3 (B 1905). 


Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free. 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


By whom were these words said? to whom? when? where? 
under what circumstances? Show the relation of these lines to 
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the opening lines of the poem; to the plot of the poem. Answer 
in a paragraph or two. 

4 (B 1909). Describe two scenes from Comus, giving some 
attention to the scenery and stage setting. 

5 (B 1910). Describe Comus as you think it would be repre- 
sented on the stage. (Write a composition of at least 250 words.) 

6 (B 1910). What differences are there between a masque 
like Comus and a play of Shakespeare’s as regards literary con- 
struction and the requirements for stage setting? (Write a 
composition of at least 250 words.) 

7 (B 1911). Describe briefly the part of Sabrina in Comus. 

8 (B 1912). 


I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 


What does the Lady mean in these lines addressed to Comus, 
and to what arguments does she refer ? 

9 (B 1913). What is the underlying idea of Comus ? Compar- 
ing Comus with any play by Shakespeare, show in which the 
author seems more inclined to express his own thoughts and 
feelings through his characters. 

10 (B 1914). Discuss the characteristic aspects of a typical 
masque as they appear in the last scene of Comus, “‘presenting 
Ludlow Town and the President’s Castle.” How is the underlying 
theme of Comus finally emphasized in this scene? 

LIQ o17). 


Comus. O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence! 


a. State briefly the argument of which these lines form the 
beginning. 

b. Explain the italicized expressions. 

12 (2, B 1920). Do you regard Milton’s use of allusion as a 
grace or as an encumbrance to his verse? Illustrate your answer 
by reference to particular passages in L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, or 
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Comus in which he employs at continuous length allusions of 
(a) a mythological, (6) a pastoral, or (c) a literary nature. 
13 (B June 1921). 


Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free. 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


Where is this found in Milton’s Minor Poems? Show how it 
sums up the leading thought in this particular poem. 
14 (2 June 1922). 
Tf all the world 
Should, in a pet of temperance, feed on pulse, 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
The All-giver would be unthanked, would be unpraised, 
Not half his riches known, and yet despised ; 
And we should serve him as a grudging master, 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 
And live like Nature’s bastards, not her sons, 
Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, 
And strangled with her waste fertility. 


Who speaks, and to whom? What is the substance of the 
reply that the speaker receives? Give the meaning of the italicized 
words. 

15 (1, 2 June 1923). Characterize the man Milton from three 
of the following: L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas. 

16 (1, 2 June 1925). How does a masque, such as Comus, 
differ from other forms of the drama with respect to (a) the 
characters or dramatis person; (b) its purpose ; (c) the physical 
circumstances of its presentation ? 

17 (1, 2 June 1926). For what occasion was Comus written ? 
How do you account for the fact that this “occasional” poem has 
survived ? 

18 (1, 2 June 1927). How is Milton’s learning shown in Comus 
or in Lycidas? Give specific instances to illustrate your answer. 
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19 (1, 2 June 1928). The following quotations are from Para- 
dise Lost. Select any two which recall passages or sentiments in 
one of Milton’s minor poems. Explain the connection. 


a. Fairy elves, 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 


b. God and good angels guard by special grace. 
c. He and his horrid crew lay vanquished. 


d. When night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial flown with insolence and wine. 


e. That golden sceptre which thou didst reject 
Is now an iron rod. 


MILTON L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso 


1 (B 1903). Make a study of L’ Allegro and I] Penseroso as 
companion poems, showing in some detail (a) the correspondence 
in form and structure and (0b) the difference in subject matter 
and mood. 

2 (B 1905). In Macaulay’s Essay on Milton occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : 


In none of the works of Milton is his peculiar manner more happily 
displayed than in the Allegro and the Penseroso. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that the mechanism of language can be brought to a more ex- 
quisite degree of perfection. These poems differ from others as ottar of 
roses differs from ordinary rose-water, the close-packed essence from 
the thin, diluted mixture. They are, indeed, not so much poems as collec- 
tions of hints, from each of which the reader is to make out a poem for 
himself. Every epithet is a text for a stanza. 


Quote from L’ Allegro and Il] Penseroso several phrases, lines, 
or passages that exemplify the statements in italics. Give your 
reasons for the selection of any one of these. 
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3 (B 1911). Give reasons for supposing that the melancholy 
of I] Penseroso was neither gloominess nor pessimism. (300 words 
or more.) 

4 (B 1912). a. How does Milton describe the character called 
Melancholy in J] Penseroso? 

b. Judging from what Milton tells us of the goddess Melan- 
choly, what do you think was his conception of melancholy and 
how does it differ from ours? 

5 (B 1913). 


Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 

I woo, to hear thy even-song ; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 


a. What qualities or characteristics of poetry as distinguished 
from prose are to be seen in the foregoing passage ? 
b. What words seem to you particularly effective in making 
the description vivid ? 
c. Point out what there is in the passage that reflects the pre- 
vailing mood of the poem from which it is taken. 
6 (B 1914). 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made Hell grant what love did seek ; 
Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife. 


Macaulay says of the poetry of Milton: “Its effect is produced 
not so much by what it expresses as by what it suggests.” Select 
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from the foregoing quotation any two phrases which seem to you 
to illustrate Macaulay’s statement, and explain what these 
phrases suggest. 

7 (B 1915). a. Explain the following passage. 

b. Show in what respects it is characteristic of Milton: 


Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. 


8 (2 1916). 


Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower sézll, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 


a. From what poem is this passage taken? 

b. What kind of life was the poet leading at the time when 
this poem was written ? 

c. Explain the italicized words. 

9 (2 1918). The following passages are from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, which was published in 1667. 

What points of comparison and what points of contrast do you 
detect between this selection and L’ Allegro and I] Penseroso with 
regard to both the writer’s mastery of verse and his outlook. 
upon life? 
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[Opening lines of Book IX] 


No more of talk where God or Angel Guest 
With Man, as with his friend, familiar used 

To sit indulgent, and with him partake 

Rural repast, permitting him the while 

Venial discourse unblamed. I now must change 
Those notes to tragic — foul distrust, and breach 
Disloyal, on the part of man, revolt 

And disobedience; on the part of Heaven, 
Now alienated, distance and distaste, 

Anger and just rebuke, and judgment given, 
That brought into this World a world of woe, 
Sin and her shadow Death, and Misery, 
Death’s harbinger.! 


[Book I. Satan reviews in Hell the ranks of his fallen angels, 
overcome in their revolt against God.| 


Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge. Cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemned 
Forever now to have their lot in pain — 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced ” 
Of heaven, and from eternal splendors flung 
For his revolt — yet faithful how they stood, 
Their glory withered; as when heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines, 
With singéd top, their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. 


1 Forerunner. 2 Deprived. 
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10 (2 1919). 
Hence, loathéd Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born 
In Stygian cave forlorn 
’Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy! 
L’ Allegro 
Hence, vain deluding Joys, 
The brood of Folly without father bred! 
How little you bested, 
Or fill the fixéd mind with all your toys! 
Il Penseroso 


a. Show how Milton achieves the contrast in these two pas- 
sages by choice of images and words. 

b. Refer to at least three other passages in the two poems 
which are as definitely parallel as these. 

11 (2, B 1920). Do you regard Milton’s use of allusion as a 
grace or as an encumbrance to his verse? Illustrate your answer 
by reference to particular passages in L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, or 
Comus in which he employs allusions of (a) a mythological, (6) a 
pastoral, or (c) a literary nature. 

12 (1, 2 June 1923). Characterize the man Milton from three 
of the following: L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas. 

13 (1, 2 June 1924). What contrasts are there between 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso in respect to the speaker’s attitude 
toward (a) nature, (b) human life, or (c) books and music? 
(Select one of these three topics.) 

14 (1, 2 June 1925). In L’Allegro and Il Penseroso identify 
any five of the following, that is, explain to whom or what each 
name refers: Phillis, Faery Mab, Jonson, Euphrosyne, Thebes, 
Saturn, Cynthia, Muszus, Canace, Sylvan. 

15 (1, 2 June 1926). How does Milton’s use of nature affect 
the mood of L’ Allegro and of Il Penseroso? Support your answer 
either by quotation or reference. 

16 (1, 2 June 1927). Contrast the parentage of Melancholy as 
given in L’ Allegro with that given in 7 Penseroso. What double ac- 
count is given in L’ Allegro of the parentage of “‘hearteasing Mirth”? 
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17 (1, 2 June 1928). The following quotations are from Par- 
adise Lost. Select any two which recall passages or sentiments 
in one of Milton’s minor poems. Explain the connection. 


a. Fairy elves, 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 

b. God and good angels guard by special grace. 

c. He and his horrid crew lay vanquished. 

d. When night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial flown with insolence and wine. 

e. That golden sceptre which thou didst reject 
Is now an iron rod. 


18 (1, 2 June 1928). Translate the pleasures of L’Allegro or 
of Il Penseroso into terms of the life of our day. 


MILTON Lycidas 
1 (B 1902). 


a. Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 
Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth: 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 


b. Alas! what boots it, with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 


. Last came, and last did go, 
The Pilot of the Galilean Lake ; 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 
He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake. 


is) 


(t) What was the “‘ Vision of the guarded mount,” and why does 
the poet say that it looks “ toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold”’? 
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(2) What is the meaning, in the passage quoted, of boots 1t, 
slighted, shepherd’s trade, and meditate the thankless Muse? 

(3) Who was the pilot? Why should he be among the mourn- 
ers? Why does he bear two keys? Why is he represented as with 
‘“mitred locks”? What is the purport of his speech? 

(4) Why is Lycidas called a pastoral elegy ? 

2 (B 1911). In whose memory was Lycidas written? How 
was the life of this man connected with Milton’s attack on the 
clergy in the poem ? 

8 (2 1917). 


Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 

‘‘Ah! who hath reft,”’ quoth he, “‘my dearest pledge?” 


a. Who or what is signified by Camus, and why is he thus 
described ? 

b. Explain the reference to ““sanguine flower.” 

c. What is referred to in the last line? 

4 (1, 2 June 1923). 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 


a. From what poem is the above passage taken? Explain the 
italicized expressions. 

b. To what type of poetry does the poem from which this is 
taken belong ? 

c. Scan the first four lines, naming the metre and the irregular 
feet, if any. 

5 (1, 2 June 1923). Characterize the man Milton from three 
of the following: L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas. 
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6 (1, 2 June 1924). It has been said that, among college 
undergraduates, Lycidas is the most popular short poem in the 
English language. What in the poem justifies this opinion? 

7 (1, 2 June 1925). Discuss the personal element in Lycidas : 
Milton’s feeling toward King Edward, his feeling toward the 
clergy, his feeling toward the poet’s profession. 

8 (1, 2 June 1926). 


For so, to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 
Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurl’d ; 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 


a. Explain the italicized expressions. 
b. Who is the person referred to in the passage above? 
9 (1, 2 June 1927). How is Milton’s learning shown in Comus 
or in Lycidas? Give specific instances to illustrate your answer. 
10 (1, 2 June 1928). The following quotations are from Para- 
dise Lost. Select any two which recall passages or sentiments in 
one of Milton’s minor poems. Explain the connection. 


a. Fairy elves, 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 


b. God and good angels guard by special grace. 
c. He and his horrid crew lay vanquished. 


d. When night — 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial flown with insolence and wine. 


e. That golden sceptre which thou didst reject 
Is now an iron rod. 
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PALGRAVE The Golden Treasury 


1 (A 1913). Which of the shorter poems in The Golden Treas- 
ury do you admire most and for what reasons? (Point out, also, 
if you can, an essential difference between these and the longer 
poems.) é 50 words or more.) 

2 (B 1915). Compare some lyric poems by Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Shelley with regard to their choice and treatment of subjects. 

3 (1 1916). Briefly show how, in choice of subjects and in other 
respects, the lyric differs from other kinds of poetry. (You may il- 
lustrate your answer by referring by title to poems, by quoting sin- 
gle lines or short passages, or by using a longer continuous passage.) 

4 (21917). a. What representative ideas of Wordsworth are 
found in the following poems: The Daffodils (“I wandered lonely 
as a cloud’’), The Reverie of Poor Susan, Simon Lee, The 
Reaper, The World is Too Much with Us? 

b. In what other poets of the period are there similar dees 
Illustrate. 

5 (2 1918). a. What resemblances do you find between The 
Reaper and To the Highland Girl of Inversneyde? Who wrote 
these two poems? 

b. Name four odes you have studied in Book IV of The Golden 
Treasury. Give the author of each. 

6 (2 1919). 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 


To the last point of vision, and beyond 

. Mount, daring warbler! — that love-prompted strain 

— ’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond — 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain: 

Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 

All independent of the leafy spring. 
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Leave to the nightingale her shady wood: 
A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
WorpswortH, To a Skylark 


a. Why is To a Skylark correctly classed as a lyric? How 
does it differ in form from a sonnet? 

b. If the poem contains a prominent idea, express it as defi- 
nitely as you can in a sentence or two. 

c. In what respects is the poem characteristic of Wordsworth 
rather than of Shelley? 

m2, B 1920): 


Tue TERROR OF DEATH 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high piléd books in charact’ry 

Hold like rich garners the full-ripen’d grain ; 


When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows with the magic hand of chance ; 


And when I feel, fair Creature of an hour, 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love — then on the shore 


Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 


Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 
KEATS 


a. How does the form of the sonnet above differ from the 


sonnet form used by Wordsworth? 
b. Explain why Keats should be writing of death, and show 
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how his desires as here expressed are partially, at least, realized 
in the Ode to Autumn and Ode on a Grecian Urn or any other 
of his poems to which you may wish to refer. 

8 (B June 1921). Name the author of each of five of the fol- 
lowing quotations from The Golden Treasury, and the titles of 
three of the poems in which they occur. Give the thought of one 
poem in full, or quote at least twelve consecutive lines of one poem. 


a. She dwelt among the untrodden ways. 
b. Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Gs Not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come. 


d. If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


e. One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it. 


f. Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart. 


g. The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


h. Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair! 


9 (2 June 1922). What are the qualities of lyric poetry? Men- 
tion examples from Book IV of The Golden Treasury of (a) an 
ode, (b) a sonnet, (c) a song. 


POPE The Rape of the Lock 


1(A 1910). Tell the story of Alexander Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock. 


SCOTT The Lady of the Lake 


1 (A 1907). Give an account of the duel between Fitz-James 
and Roderick Dhu. 


2 (A 1908). James Fitz-James, in The Lady of the Lake. (At 
least 2 paragraphs.) 
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3 (A 1912). Write a description of the home-coming of Roderick 
Dhu. (150 words.) 

4 (1, 2 June 1925). Poets are said to reveal the truth. What 
revelation of truth has come to you from your reading of any 
of the following: The Lady of the Lake, The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, Sohrab and Rustum, Idylls of the King? (125-150 words.) 

5 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the heroic qualities of the char- 
acters in The Odyssey or in The Atneid with the heroic quali- 
ties of the characters in the poetry of Scott, of Arnold, or of 
Tennyson. 

6 (1, 2 June 1928). Comment on the elements of adventure 
in The Lady of the Lake, The Odyssey, or the Old Testament. 


Scott Marmion 


1 (B June 1921). The passage below was written by one of 
the following authors: Scott, Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold. Tell who you think wrote this passage, and 
point out the qualities of style and substance upon which you 
base your opinion. : 


And now, when close at hand they saw 
North Berwick’s town and lofty Law, 
Fitz-Eustace bade them pause awhile 
Before a venerable pile 

Whose turrets view’d afar 
The lofty Bass, the Lambie Isle, 

The ocean’s peace or war. 
At tolling of a bell, forth came 
The convent’s venerable dame, 
And prayed Saint Hilda’s abbess rest 
With her, a loved and honored guest, 
Till Douglas should a bark prepare 
To waft her back to Whitby fair. 
Glad was the abbess, you may guess, 
And thanked the Scottish prioress ; 
And tedious were to tell, I ween, 
The courteous speech that passed between. 
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SPENSER The Faerie Queene 


1(A 1910). Describe the opening scene of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. 


TENNYSON The Princess 


1 (A 1901). The Princess Ida’s possible comment on the fol- 
lowing words of Portia to Bassanio : 


But the full sum of me 
Ts sum of — something, which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d ; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 


2 (A 1902). Discuss Tennyson as a story-teller, pointing out 
how far you think the interest of Te Princess lies in the narrative. 

3 (A 1903). What relation do the songs have to the develop- 
ment of the idea of The Princess ? 

4 (A 1904). Compare the ideas on men and women of the 
Princess, the Prince, and the Prince’s father. 

5 (A 1905). Why does Ida finally consent to marry the Prince? 


TENNYSON Idylls of the King 


1 (A 1906). The story of Gareth as he would tell it on his 
return from Arthur’s court. 

2 (A 1906). A scene from the Idylls of the King in which 
one of the following is the principal character: Arthur, Lancelot, 
Elaine, Gareth, Lynette. 

3 (A 1907). Relate how Sir Bedivere dealt with Excalibur. 

4 (A 1908). Describe the coming of Gareth to the court of 
King Arthur, or of Lancelot to Astolat. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

5 (A 1912). The knightly qualities of Gareth. (Be specific in 
illustrating these qualities.) (150 words.) 

6 (A 1914). The legend of the Holy Grail. (150 words or more.) 
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7 (B 1915). What ideals of knighthood are seen in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls? What is the significance of the Grail ? 

8 (21916). a. What effect did the presence of sin among 
Arthur’s knights have upon the quest for the Holy Grail? 

b. What was Arthur’s attitude toward the quest? 

c. Whose quest is referred to in the following lines? 


And but for all my madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 
That which I saw; but what I saw was veil’d 
And cover’d; and this quest was not for me. 


d. Copy these four lines and scan them. 

9 (21917). a. Who was “first made and latest left of all 
the knights”? 

b. Give briefly the account of Arthur’s birth as related by 
Bellicent to Leodogran. 

c. What happened when Galahad sat in Merlin’s chair? 

10 (2 1918). What knights engage in the quest of the Grail, 
and what is the degree of success of each? 

11 (2 1919). a@. Give a brief account of the sword Excalibur: 
how Arthur came into possession of it and what final disposition 
was made of it. 

b. Point out the effect in the following passage of the choice 
of words and figures : 


And there, that day when the great light of heaven ~ 
Burn’d at his lowest in the rolling year, 
On the waste sand by the waste sea they clos’d. 
Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 
Like this last, dim, weird battle of the west. 
[The Passing of Arthur] 


12 (2 1920). 


O, when we reach’d 
The city, our horses stumbling as they trode 
On heaps of ruin, hornless unicorns, 
Crack’d basilisks, and splinter’d cockatrices, 
And shatter’d talbots, which had left the stones 
Raw, that they fell from, brought us to the hall. 
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Who speaks these words and on what occasion? Explain the 
meaning of the italicized words. For what reason had the ruin 
come about? What report did the persons mentioned bring with 
them? Who is the chief figure in this story? 

13 (B June 1921). The passage below was written by one of 
the following authors: Scott, Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold. Tell who you think wrote it, and point out 
the qualities of style and substance upon which you base your 
opinion. 

Wide open were the gates, 
And no watch kept; and in through these he past, 
And heard but his own steps and his own heart 
Beating, for nothing moved but his own self 
And his own shadow. Then he crosst the court, 
And spied not any light in hall or bower, 
But saw the postern portal also wide 
Yawning; and up a slope of garden, all 
Of roses white and red, and brambles mixt 
And overgrowing them, went on and found, 


Here too, all husht below the mellow moon, 
Save that one rivulet from a tiny cave 
Came lightening downward, and so spilt itself 
Among the roses, and was lost again. 
[Pelleas and Ettarre] 


14 (1, 2 June 1923). Explain the ideals of chivalry as shown 
in the Idylls of the King. 

15 (1, 2 June 1925). Poets are said to reveal the truth. What 
revelation of truth has come to you from your reading of any 
of the following: The Lady of the Lake, The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, Sohrab and Rustum, Idylls of the King? (125-150 
words.) 

16 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the heroic qualities of the char- 
acters in The Odyssey or in The Atneid with the heroic quali- 
ties of the characters in the poetry of Scott, of Arnold, or of 
Tennyson. 
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1 (1, 2 June 1924). What does Arnold mean when he says, 
in his essay on Wordsworth, that “poetry is at bottom a criti- 
cism of life’? Illustrate your answer by a consideration of one 
of Wordsworth’s poems. 

2 (1, 2 June 1925). By reference to Wordsworth’s poems, sup- 
port or oppose Arnold’s estimate of Wordsworth as man and 
poet. 

3 (1, 2 June 1926). Matthew Arnold in his essay on Words- 
worth says, ‘“‘His best work is in his shorter pieces.”” Choose 
some of these shorter pieces and show what qualities in them 
make them Wordsworth’s “‘best work.”’ 

4 (1, 2 June 1927). Tell as fully as you can what Arnold 
means when he says that Wordsworth “brings us word ‘of joy 
in widest commonalty spread.’” Illustrate this statement by 
reference to two or three of Wordsworth’s poems. 

5 (1, 2 June 1928). According to Arnold, Wordsworth in his 
best work “deals with life because he deals with that in which 
life really consists.” Show that some of Wordsworth’s poems 
illustrate this statement. 


GROUP VI. ORATORY 
BURKE Speech on Conciliation with America 


1(B 1901). What three methods of dealing with America 
does Burke suggest and by what arguments does he support the 
method he favors? 

2 (B 1902). Take one part only, either a or 0. 

a. Burke in his Speech on Conciliation says: ‘‘The capital lead- 
ing questions on which you must this day decide are these two.” 
What were they, and by what arguments does Burke defend his 
position upon each? 

b. What six causes seem to Burke to account for the “fierce 
spirit of liberty” in the American people? How does he intro- 
duce this idea and what is its relation to his argument ? 
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I am not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the fertile framers 
of imaginary commonwealths, not to the Republic of Plato, not to 
the Utopia of More, not to the Oceana of Harrington. It is before 


me — it is at my feet, 
‘**And the rude swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon.” 


Locate this quotation and the quotation within it ; explain the 
references. What idea is brought out in the figurative language 
here? 

4 (B 1904). Take one part only, either a or 0. 

a. Describe the “capital examples” which Burke found when 
he consulted “the genius of the English Constitution.” What 
plan for America was he led to form after their analogy ? 

b. Discuss Burke’s objections to the first two of the three ways 
he discusses ‘‘of proceeding relative to this stubborn spirit which 
prevails in the colonies.” How does he lead from this to the 
third way of proceeding, which, he says, is the only way? 

5 (B 1905). 


Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom; and a 
great empire and little minds go ill together. If we are conscious of 
our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our places as becomes our sta- 
tion and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our public proceedings 
on America with the old warning of the church, Sursum corda! We 
ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to which 
the order of Providence has called us. 


Write one paragraph or two or more connected paragraphs on 
the passage given above. Let your answer show (a) the division 
of Burke’s speech in which this passage occurs, (0) the relation 
of the idea here expressed to his plan for the government of 
America, (c) the manner in which his motions carry out this plan. 

6 (B 1906). 


a. To impoverish the colonies in general, and in particular to arrest 
the noble course of their marine enterprises, would be a more easy task. 
I freely confess it. We have shown a disposition to a system of this kind. 
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In a paragraph or more show (1) to what parliamentary meas- 
ure Burke refers, (2) the objections he presents to such a course 
of action. 


b. Compare the two. This I offer to give you is plain and simple; 
the other full of perplexed and intricate mazes. This is mild; that 
harsh. This is found by experience effectual for its purposes; the 
other is a new project. This is universal; the other calculated for 
certain colonies only. This is immediate in its conciliatory operation ; 
the other remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine is what becomes 
the dignity of a ruling people: gratuitous, unconditional, and not 
held out as a matter of bargain and sale. 


Write a paragraph or more on the passage given above. Let 
your answer show (1) in what connection this passage occurs 
in Burke’s speech, (2) who was the author of the other plan, 
(3) the means by which Burke substantiates the several state- 
ments made. 

7 (B 1907). a. Who was on the English throne when Burke 
delivered his Speech on Conciliation? Was the speech delivered 
before or after the Stamp Act? before or after the Declaration 
of Independence? Who was the English Prime Minister at the 
time? Did Burke’s motions prevail ? 

Burke stated that the spirit of liberty among the Americans 
was “fierce,” and that there were but three possible ways of deal- 
ing with it; one was, to remove the causes. What were the other 
two methods? Which of them did Burke advocate, and why? 

b. Contrast at some length the policy of the English ministry 
with that of Burke as set forth in this speech. 

8 (B 1908). a. ‘Force, passion, imagination, logic, are the ele- 
ments of Burke’s power as a writer.” Justify or disprove this 
statement by reference to the Speech on Concilvation. 

b. (x) At what time and under what circumstances was Burke’s 
speech delivered ? 

(2) What was the aim of the resolution offered at the end of the 
speech in order to “lay the first stone of the Temple of Peace”? 

(3) What are the main heads of Burke’s argument ? 
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9 (B 1909). Explain in a brief essay what it was that Burke 
was maintaining in his Conciliation with America, and point out 
the strength of his argument. 

10 (B 1910). (Answer one.) a. Name the concessions which 
Burke shows that Parliament had already made in the matter of 
taxation and representation, and explain the application he makes 
of them to the case of the American colonies. 

b. How does Burke justify to Parliament a policy of conciliation 
to a rebellious people? 

11 (B 1910). How far do Burke’s ideas of the spirit of liberty 
in the American colonies hold true of the United States today? 
(Write a composition of at least 250 words.) 

12 (B 1911). a. Burke said: ‘Let us get an American revenue 
as we have got an American empire. English privileges have made 
it all that it is; English privileges alone will make it all it can 
be.” Explain briefly what Burke meant by “‘ English privileges,” 
especially with reference to the last clause. 

b. Burke’s knowledge of the situation in the American colonies. 
(300 words or more.) 

13 (B 1912). 


a. You will now, Sir, perhaps imagine that I am on the point of pro- 
posing to you a scheme for a representation of the colonies in Parlia- 
ment.... If we cannot give the principal, let us find a substitute. But 
how? Where? What substitute ? 


Show clearly what it was that Burke proposed and how it was 
a substitute for colonial representation in Parliament. 

6. Burke on the colonist’s idea of liberty. (Composition of 2 or 
3 paragraphs.) 

14 (B 1913). One objection to Burke’s plan for conciliat- 
ing America was that it would dissolve the unity of the British 
Empire. What did Burke say, in presenting and supporting his 
plan, to occasion this fear? Give the substance of his reply to 
the objection. 

15 (B 1914). Explain definitely what Burke means in each case 
when he says that descent, education, religion, and the existence 
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of slavery are causes operating to produce the fierce spirit of lib- 
erty which characterizes the Americans. When he has completed 
his exposition of the temper and character of the Americans, what 
use does he make of it in his subsequent argument ? 

16 (B 1915). a. What is Burke’s argument concerning the 
feasibility of withholding land grants, and in what connection is 
it used? How did Burke propose to give the colonies an interest 
in the British Constitution ? 

b. Burke’s knowledge of American affairs. (400 words.) 

17 (2 1916). Write a paragraph contrasting the “project of 
the noble Lord in the blue ribbon” with Burke’s own plan for 
taxing America. (In answering this question you may, if you 
choose, try to imitate Burke’s style.) 

18 (21917). a. How does Burke meet the argument that 
England has a legal right to tax the colonies? 

b. What may we learn from Burke’s Speech as to the best 
method of governing remote territories? Give an example which 
he cites. 

c. Explain what Burke means when he characterizes Lord 
North’s project as “‘ransom by auction.” 

19 (21918). a. Name at least five definite objections which 
Burke raised to the project of Lord North. Discuss any one of 
these. 


b. Sir, these considerations have great weight with me, when I find 
things so circumstanced that I see the same party at once a civil 
litigant against me in a point of right and a culprit before me, while 
I sit as a criminal judge on acts of his, whose moral quality is to be 
decided upon the merits of that very litigation. 


(1) To what considerations does Burke refer? 

(2) Whom does he mean by the “civil litigant” and the 
culprit”? 

(3) In what sense does he “‘sit as a criminal judge”? 

20 (21919). a. State briefly Burke’s argument to prove that 
Parliament ought to concede to the American colonies. 

b. What in brief is the concession which Burke proposes? 
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c. How does the British Empire today illustrate the wisdom of 
Burke’s policy ? 

21 (2, B 1920). What were the principles underlying Lord 
North’s policy in regard to America? Upon what different 
principles does Burke base his objections to Lord N orth’s 
project ? 

22 (B June 1921). Reasons, derived from the Speech on Con- 
ciliation with America, for thinking that Burke would (or would 
not) today favor Home Rule for Ireland. (200-word theme.) 

23 (2 June 1922). a. What are the chief evidences in the 
Speech on Conciliation of Burke’s painstaking care in preparation, 
of his generosity, of his foresight, of his vivid imagination, of his 
statesmanship ? 

b. ‘For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, trade, 
or empire, my trust is in her interest in the British Constitution.” 
How did Burke propose to acknowledge America’s interest in the 
British Constitution? To what extent did he believe revenue to 
be derivable from America? How did his policy differ from that 
of the party in power? 

24 (1, 2 June 1923). Burke gives six reasons for the American 
love of liberty. If he were living today, in what different ways, if 
any, would he describe the American character ? 

25 (1, 2 June 1924). Explain any three of the following phrases 
used by Burke in his Speech on Conciliation with America: (a) sal- 
utary neglect; (0) the power of refusal; (c) compromise and 
barter; (d) interest in the British Constitution. Judging from 
these phrases, what should you say that some of Burke’s doctrines 
of government were? 

26 (1, 2 June 1925). What reasons did Burke give to show 
that it was good business policy to secure peace with the American 
colonies by conciliating them ? 

27 (1, 2 June 1926). Show how in his argument Burke 
makes use of one of the following: (a) history; (6) geography ; 
(c) statistics. 

28 (1, 2 June 1927). In discussing how to treat the rebellious 
colonies Burke says: ‘‘When we cannot give the benefit as we 
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would wish, let us not refuse it altogether. If we cannot give the 
principal, let us find a substitute.” 

What does Burke mean by the “benefit” and by the “prin- 
cipal,” and what “substitute” does he suggest ? 

29 (1, 2 June 1928). Which of Burke’s arguments for peace 
are applicable to a more general situation than that of 1775 — 
for example, to the problems of the League of Nations? 


LINCOLN Speeches 


1 (A 1913). What Lincoln stood for. (150 words or more.) 

2 (A 1914). The last words of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
applied to present political conditions. (150 words or more.) 

3 (B 1915). The ideals and practical aims of Lincoln as seen 
in his speeches. (400 words.) 

4 (B 1915). From what “precise and agreed starting-point”’ 
does Lincoln proceed in his Cooper Union speech, and by what 
method does he develop his argument ? 

5 (2 1916). 


Our fathers, when they framed the government under which we 
live, understood this question. 


a. Who were the fathers ? 

b. What is the question to which Lincoln refers? 

c. What, according to Lincoln, was their understanding of it ? 

d. How does Lincoln prove this point ? 

6 (2 1917). How did Lincoln meet the Southern argument 
that the Republican party was sectional ? 

7 (21918). In what connection does Lincoln in the Cooper 
Union speech refer to the Louisiana Purchase ? 

8 (2 1919). What is the issue which Lincoln discusses in his 
speech at Cooper Union? State at least two of the proofs by 
which Lincoln upholds his position in that issue. 

9 (2 1920). 


Our fathers, when they framed the government under which we live, 
understood this question just as well, and even better, than we do now. 
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From whom did Lincoln quote this? What is the question 
referred to? What was Lincoln’s argument on this question ? 
How does the development of his argument make this Cooper 
Union speech a valuable historical document ? 

10 (B June 1921). A comparison of Webster’s eloquence with 
Lincoln’s. (200 words.) 

11 (2 June 1922). What indications of Lincoln’s character 
are to be found in his Gettysburg Address ? 

12 (1, 2 June 1924). (Select any two of the three topics.) 
(a) Have changed conditions lessened in any way the force of 
the advice given by Washington in his Farewell Address? 
(b) What is Webster’s proof in the First Bunker Hill Oration that 
the character of our people was “admirably calculated for mak- 
ing the great example of popular government’’? (c) ‘‘We cannot 
hallow this ground.” In what sense was this true of those who 
listened to Lincoln? What would be Lincoln’s idea of the duty 
of the citizen today ? 

13 (1, 2 June 1925). What are the three main ideas of the 
Gettysburg Address? 


MACAULAY Speeches on Copyright 


1 (B 1915). What use does Macaulay, in his speeches on 
copyright, make of the case of Milton? 

2 (21916). a. For what was, Macaulay contending in his 
First Speech on Copyright? 

b. How does he support his contention by citing the case of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson? 

3 (21917). a. What, according to Macaulay, are the only 
two ways in which an author can be remunerated for his literary 
labor ? 

b. What is the plan which Macaulay proposes in his Second 
Speech on Copyright, and how does he support it by citing the 
cases of Madame d’Arblay and Miss Austen? 

4 (2 1918). What, according to Macaulay, would be the result 
if Parliament refused to pass the bill against which he was con- 
tending in his First Speech on Copyright (1841)? 
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5 (2 1919). In concluding his Second Speech on Copyright 
Macaulay says: ‘tI have shown that the protection which he 
[Viscount Mahon] proposes to give to letters is unequal, and un- 
equal in the worst way. I have shown that his plan is to give 
protection to books in inverse proportion to their merit.” Tell 
briefly how Macaulay had shown these things. 

6 (2 1920). On what ground does Macaulay object to extend- 
ing the period of copyright, and what are some of the illustrations 
with which he enlivens his argument ? 


WASHINGTON Farewell Address 


1 (B 1909). Give the essential ideas in Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 

2 (B 1910). Briefly contrast the style of the Farewell Address 
and that of the First Bunker Hill Oration, and show how far the 
especial qualities of each are due to the occasion and the audi- 
ence addressed. 

3 (B 1910). Why did Washington consider party spirit par- 
ticularly dangerous to the future of America? 

4 (B 1910). Discuss lynch law, party control of office, or the 
United States as a world power, in the light of some principle 
laid down by Washington in the Farewell Address. (Write a 
compositon ofat least 250 words.) 

5 (B 1911). What views did Washington hold on the proper 
attitude of the United States toward European nations? What 
reasons did he give in support of these views? 

6 (B 1911). How far has the United States during the last 
ten years been following Washington’s advice in the Farewell 
Address? (300 words or more.) 

7 (B 1913). When Washington published his Farewell Address, 
what were the conditions in the United States that made his 
advice timely ? 

8 (B 1914). If you were attempting to maintain that a gov- 
ernment cannot succeed by virtue of its constitution and laws 
alone, but must depend largely upon the intelligence and the 
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national spirit of its citizens, what could you find in Washington’s 
Farewell Address to support your case? 

9 (2 1916). Write a paragraph, using the following topic sen- 
tence from the Farewell Address: ‘As a very important source 
of strength and security, cherish public credit.” 

10 (2 1917). What does Washington say regarding the danger 
to national unity in the geographical organization of parties? 

11 (2 1918). Why was Washington opposed to indulging an- 
tipathies against and strong attachments for other nations? 

12 (2 1919). Discuss whether in your opinion we are follow- 
ing, in our present foreign policy, the advice of Washington given 
in his Farewell Address. 

13 (2, B 1920). a. What were the internal conditions in Amer- 
ica which led Washington to argue as he did for a firm union? 

6. What bearing have this situation and this argument upon 
the present problem of international union? 

14 (2 June 1922). What is Washington’s attitude toward the 
spirit of party? What is the most powerful argument that could 
be presented on the other side? 

15 (1, 2 June 1924). (Select any two of the three topics.) 
(a) Have changed conditions lessened in any way the force 
of the advice given by Washington in his Farewell Address? 
(6) What is Webster’s proof in the First Bunker Hill Oration that 
the character of our people was “admirably calculated for mak- 
ing the great example of popular government’’? (c) “We cannot 
hallow this ground.’’ In what sense was this true of those who 
listened to Lincoln? What would be Lincoln’s idea of the duty 
of the citizen of today ? 

16 (1, 2 June 1925). Why was Washington opposed to party 
spirit ? 


WEBSTER First Bunker Hill Oration 
1 (B 1910). Contrast the style of the Farewell Address and 


that of the First Bunker Hill Oration. Show how far the especial 


qualities of each are due to the occasion and the audience 
addressed. 
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2 (B 1912). Webster once said that true eloquence exists in 
the man, in the subject, and in the occasion. What was there 
in the man, the subject, and the occasion to provoke eloquence in 
the First Bunker Hill Oration? 

3 (B 1912). The use of history in the First Bunker Hill 
Oration. 

4 (B 1913). How does Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration 
help to explain the fact that popular government has generally 
succeeded better in the United States than in South America ? 

5 (B 1914). ‘Sir, we are assembled to commemorate the estab- 
lishment of great principles of liberty, and to do honor to the dis- 
tinguished dead.’”’ How does Webster carry out in his oration the 
particular purpose declared in the italicized words? 

6 (B 1915). Show wherein Webster’s First Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion is especially adapted to its occasion. 

7 (2 1916).. The important effects of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

8 (21917). The results of revolution in South America. 

9 (2 1918). What does Webster say with regard to the atti- 
tude of Salem when the port of Boston was closed ? 

10 (2 1919). a. What three important benefits to the society 
of nations does Webster note in the fifty years following the 
Battle of Bunker Hill? 

b. To which of these benefits had America contributed most, 
and to what future responsibility did that contribution bind 
her ? 

11 (B June 1921). A comparison of Webster’s eloquence with 
Lincoln’s. (200-word theme.) 

12 (2 June 1922). When Webster said, in his first address 
at Bunker Hill ‘tWe live in a most extraordinary age,” what 
occurrences had he in mind? 

13 (1, 2 June 1923). What are the points in Webster’s First 
Bunker Hill Oration which must have especially appealed to the 
audience before whom the address was delivered ? 

14 (1, 2 June 1924). (Select any two of the three topics.) 
(a) Have changed conditions lessened in any way the force of the 
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advice given by Washington in his Farewell Address? (b) What 
is Webster’s proof in the First Bunker Hill Oration that the 
character of our people was ‘“‘admirably calculated for making 
the great example of popular government”? (c) “We cannot 
hallow this ground.” In what sense was this true of those who 
listened to Lincoln? What would be Lincoln’s idea of the duty 
of the citizen today ? 

15 (1, 2 June 1925). What effect, according to Webster, has 
the triumph of knowledge had upon the individual ? 


II. MORE GENERAL QUESTIONS 
GROUP I. CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 


1 (A 1914). Contrasts between ancient battles and modern. 
(150 words or more.) 

2 (A 1914). The ancient idea of a hero. (150 words or more.) 

3 (2 1915). Have you, in your reading from the Bible or the 
Greek and Latin classics, found any story that you think espe- 
cially suitable for modern literary treatment? If you have, 
explain your choice and suggest how the story might be treated 
by a modern author. If you have not, tell what differences you 
see between ancient and modern life that make it hard for you 
to understand the ancients. 
~4(C June 1916). You have been prejudiced against certain 
books by hearing them called ‘“‘classics,” by being urged to read 
them, or by being obliged to read them. What has been your 
attitude toward such books after reading them? 

5 (2 1919). What interest do you find in the Old Testament 
or the ancient Greek narratives as compared with the modern 
fiction that you have read? Answer in one or two well-constructed 
paragraphs, referring to specific narratives. 

6 (A 1920). The military, family, or business life of today as 
contrasted with that depicted in the Old Testament, The Iliad, 
The Odyssey, or The Aineid. (x or more paragraphs; 400 words.) 

7 (1 June 1922). Tell in the first person, from the point of 
view of one of the characters, a story from the Bible, The Odyssey, 
or The Aineid. 


GROUP II. DRAMA 


1 (B 1907). Quote from Milton or Shakespeare at least ten 
consecutive lines (other than those printed on this paper); give 
their setting and tell why to you the lines seem worth committing 


to memory. 
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2 (B 1910). What differences are there between a masque 
like Comus and a play of Shakespeare’s as regards literary con- 
struction and the requirements of stage setting? (Write a com- 
position of at least 250 words.) 

3 (A 1912). Do you think that Shakespeare is successful in 
making his minor characters seem real and distinct? Illustrate 
your answer by examples as fully as you can. (150 words.) 

4 (A 1914). A letter describing (or discussing) the perform- 
ance of one of Shakespeare’s plays. (150 words or more.) 

5 (2 1915). Show that a tragedy of Shakespeare’s represents 
a conflict between opposing forces. 

6 (2 1915). For what qualities other than its humor do you 
find one of Shakespeare’s comedies attractive ? 

7 (21915). Show that the tragedy in some Shakespearean 
play that you have read consists not merely in death, but also 
in mental suffering, moral weakening, or defeated purpose. 

8 (21915). Select from some great novel or play a person 
who undergoes a striking change of character, and show how and 
why this change takes place. (400 words.) 

9 (2 1916). Narrate a crisis in any novel, poem, or play as 
if you saw it enacted. Comment on the importance of this scene 
as a link in the plot. 

10 (C Sept. 1916). Select a famous character in drama or 
prose fiction; mention three or four qualities that distinguish 
him, and refer to incidents in the plot that bring each of these 
characteristics into prominence. 

11 (C June 1916). Show how the outcome of some tragedy of 
Shakespeare’s is determined by the character of the hero. 

12 (C Sept. 1916). Choose either a or 6. 

a. In what particulars did the performance of some play that 
you had previously read change your idea of the play? 

6. What play that you have read but not seen should you most 
like to see? Why? 

13 (C June 1917). Mention certain poems or dramas in which 
the supernatural plays a significant part. Comment specifically 
on the influence of this element upon character and plot. | 
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14 (C Sept. 1917). In any play of Shakespeare’s show how the 
hero’s conscience or sense of duty influences his career. 

15 (C June 1918). In a Shakespearean tragedy there is usually 
a scene which marks the turning-point in the fortunes of the 
hero. Select such a scene from one of Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
describe the events which happen in it, and show how these 
events affect the subsequent career of the hero. 

16 (C Sept. 1918). In a Shakespearean tragedy the hero is 
usually called upon to make a momentous decision which is to 
affect his future action. Illustrate this from any tragedy of 
Shakespeare’s which you have read, stating the question at issue 
and showing what influences determine the hero’s decision. How 
does the hero’s character affect the decision ? 

17 (C Sept. 1919). a. It has been said by a recent American 
critic that the plays of Shakespeare ‘“‘unfold primarily not char- 
acter but events, and at the end, except for casual conversions, 
his characters are pretty much what they were at the begin- 
ning.” In the plays you have read do you find this to be the 
case? Explain your answer by definite references. 

b. State some of the features in the plays of Shakespeare that 
would not appear in the drama of today. 

18 (A 1920). The scene of action, and its appropriateness to 
the events, in any one of the following novels or dramas: A Tale of 
Two Cities, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, The House of the Seven 
Gables, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, As You Like It. 

19 (A 1920). Craft and cruelty as exemplified in any one or 
more of these same novels and dramas. 

20 (2 1920). The scene of action, and its appropriateness to 
the events, in any one of the novels or dramas that you have read. 

21 (C June 1920). What are some of the means which a novel- 
ist can use but which a dramatist cannot : 

a. To begin a story? 

b. To make us know the characters? 

c. To give the setting of the action? 

Illustrate your statements by contrasting, in at least two of these 
respects, a novel and a play which you have read. 
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22 (C June 1920). One critic asserts that Shakespeare had 
an enormous specific acquaintance with the common people ; 
another, that he was essentially aristocratic. Which of these 
statements is true; or are both true? Illustrate by reference to 
as many as possible of the plays that you know. 

23 (C Sept. 1920). In a Shakespearean tragedy there is usually 
a scene or group of scenes that makes clear the situation out of 
which the play develops; another that sets the main action 
going ; another that marks the turning-point of the action; and 
another that brings it to a close. Indicate such scenes or groups 
of scenes from one of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and show briefly 
how each fulfils its purpose. 

24 (C June 1921). a. A great critic has described the ideal hero 
of a tragedy as a man ‘“‘who is not eminently good and just, yet 
whose misfortune is brought about not by vice and depravity but 
by some error or frailty. He must be one who is highly renowned 
and prosperous.” With this definition in mind, discuss one of 
Shakespeare’s heroes. 

b. How does the conception of a heroic character defined in the 
preceding question apply to the hero of some modern tragedy 
which you have read or seen? 

25 (C Sept. 1921). a. In what plays which you have read does 
the chief character triumph over obstacles? 

b. In what plays is he overwhelmed ? 

Choose an example of a and of b and discuss each fully. 

26 (C June 1922). In a play of Shakespeare with which you are 
familiar choose some moment of importance to the hero. Tell as 
fully as you can why, at this moment, the hero acts as he does. 

27 (C Sept. 1922). Show to what degree the outcome of any 
Shakespearean tragedy results from the character of the hero. 

28 (C June 1923). Choose one character from each of five 
novels or plays and show briefly in each case how this character 
changes for the better or for the worse because of one or more 
of the following reasons: (a) the influence of another character ; 
(b) circumstances over which the character has no control ; 
(c) the character’s own strength or weakness. 
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29 (1, 2 June 1923). Describe the villain in a novel or a play 
that you have read, and relate the effect of his actions upon the 
lives of the other characters. 

30 (1, 2 June 1923). Tell what happens at the climax of any 
play that you have read in preparation for this examination. 

31 (C Sept. 1923). Show how, in each of three plays or 
novels, a choice made by an important character between two 
possible courses of action determines the plot. 

32 (1, 2 June 1924). Name the traits that mark the hero in 
one of the Shakespearean plays you have read in preparation 
for this examination. Show in what way these qualities operate 
to make this person a hero. 

33 (C June 1924). a. In a tragedy of Shakespeare describe the 
comic characters. 

b. In a comedy of Shakespeare describe the leading tragic or 
serious characters. 

34 (C Sept. 1924). In the plays of Shakespeare with which you 
are familiar prove the importance of some of the minor characters. 

35 (C Sept. 1924). Relate the ending of at least two novels 
and one play that you have read and tell why these endings seem 
or do not seem to you logical. 

36 (C June 1925). A skillful dramatist makes clear the motives 
which determine the actions of his characters. Show that this 
statement is true in the case of one of Shakespeare’s great char- 
acters by analyzing the motives which determine his actions at 
the critical moments of his career. 

37 (C Sept. 1925). In any novel or play describe the scene or 
incident in which the crisis of the story occurs. Where in the 
story does this scene or incident occur, and why do you consider 
it the crisis of the action? 

38 (1, 2 June 1926). What aspects of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays might be most adequately presented in moving-pictures? 
Illustrate your answer from a Shakespearean play other than 
Hamlet and Macbeth. 

39 (C June 1926). “A good dramatic plot requires that the 
audience not only must be satisfied with what takes place on 
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the stage, but must be convinced that the course of events is 
inevitable.” Trace briefly the varying fortunes of one of Shake- 
speare’s great characters to show that this statement is true. 

40 (C Sept. 1926). “The plot of any novel or play should 
appear ‘natural’ to the reader.” In any novel or play show 
(a) in what ways the plot appears to you to be “natural” ; 
(0) in what features or incidents it appears to you “unnatural.” 

41 (1, 2 June 1927). Choose either a or b. 

a. Have Shakespeare’s plays any interest for you other than 
that in plot and in character? Explain. 

6. Discuss one or more interesting friendships in Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

42 (C June 1927). ‘A novelist or dramatist may be personally 
interested in character, incident, or background.” Explain by 
an analysis of some novel or play which of these interests domi- 
nated its author. . 

43 (C Sept. 1927). “In a drama the course of the action is 
usually determined by the character of one of the principal 
personages.” ‘Trace carefully the action of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays to show that this statement is true. 

44 (1, 2 June 1928). Of Shakespeare’s characters (not in 
Hamlet or Macbeth) describe one that impresses you as ugly or 
grotesque or witty or wicked. Quote or cite a passage that con- 
tributes to this impression. 

45 (C June 1928). a. What is the nature of the main problem 
confronting the leading character in each of three dramas that 
you have read? 

6. With what result in each case does the leading character 
deal with his problem ? 

46 (C Sept. 1928). ‘Drama is a representation of the will of 
man in conflict with powers and forces beyond his control; it is 
one of us thrown living upon the stage, there to struggle against 
fate, against social law, against one of his fellow-mortals, against 
himself, or against the Opposing interests of those who surround 
him.” Show how this definition applies in whole or in part to 
three plays that you have read. 
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GROUP III. PROSE FICTION 


1 (A 1909). a. Narrate what was to you the most interesting 
incident in one of the novels among the prescribed books. (At 
least 2 paragraphs.) 

6. Tell at some length what surprised you most in one of these 
novels, showing why you were surprised. (At least 2 paragraphs.) 

2 (A 1910). Discuss the ending of the story in one of the 
novels you have read in preparation for this examination. 

3 (A 1910). Discuss the setting or scene of one of the novels 
you have read in preparation for this examination, and its influ- 
ence on the life of any one of the characters. 

4 (A 1912). Select from a novel some person who seems to 
you to have the traits essential to heroic greatness. Show what 
they are, and how the character possesses them. (150 words.) 

5 (A 1912). Compare any two novels that you have read in 
school with respect to the interest aroused either (a) by their 
plots, (6) by their characters, or (c) by the vividness of their 
scenes. (150 words.) 

6 (A 1914). A gentleman (or a country parson) of the eight- 
eenth century. (150 words or more.) 

7 (A 1914). A description, based on either reading or experi- 
ence, of one of the following : a storm, a scene at school, a journey 
at night, an escape. (150 words or more.) 

8 (2 1915). In what ways have the stories which you have 
read in preparation for this examination enlarged ezther your 
knowledge of human life lying outside your own experience or 
your ideas of how a story should be told? 

9 (11915). Select from some great novel or play a person 
who undergoes a striking change of character, and show why 
and how this change takes place. (400 words.) 

10 (C Sept. 1916). Select a famous character in drama or prose 
fiction; mention three or four qualities that distinguish him, and 
refer to incidents in the plot that bring each of these character- 
istics into prominence. 

11 (2 1916). Narrate a crisis in any novel, poem, or Pina as 
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if you saw it enacted. Comment on the importance of this scene 
as a link in the plot. 

12 (C June 1916). What advantages has the novelist over the 
writer of short stories? 

13 (C June 1917). Show how a minor character in some novel 
that you have read vitally influences the course of the story. 

14 (C June 1917). Show by specific illustration from books that 
you have read how biographies and historical novels have in- 
creased your interest in history. 

15 (C Sept. 1917). A good novel tells a story, draws charac- 
ters, and depicts scenes. Show how this is true of some novel 
which you have read in school. Show in which one of these 
three elements the writer’s skill is best revealed. 

16 (C Sept. 1917). Do you prefer the biography of a real 
person or the life of an imaginary person in a novel? Choose 
an example of each, and tell why one interests you more than the 
other. 

17 (C June 1918). Choose any novel with which you are fa- 
miliar. Name and discuss an incident in the plot that is a direct 
result of the character or personality of one of the actors. 

18 (C Sept. 1919). Some novels are interesting because of 
their plot, some because of their characters, some because of 
their setting. Illustrate this statement, as far as you are able, 
from the novels you have read in preparation for this examination. 

19 (2 1919). Discuss one or more novels in which character 
rather than incident is the chief interest. 

20 (2 1920). a. The scene of action, and its appropriateness 
to the events, in any one of the novels or dramas that you have 
read. (1 or more paragraphs.) 

6. Craft and cruelty as exemplified in any of the novels and 
dramas you have read. 

21 (A 1920). The scene of action, and its appropriateness to 
the events, in any one of the following novels or dramas: A Tale 
of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, The House of 
the Seven Gables, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, As 
You Like It. 
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22 (C June 1920). What are some of the means which a nov- 
elist can use but which a dramatist cannot : 

a. To begin the story ? 

b. To make us know the characters? 

c. To give the setting of the action? 

Illustrate your statements by contrasting, in at least two of these 
respects, a novel and a play that you have read. 

23 (C Sept. 1920). Choose from each of three novels which 
you have read a major or a minor character that you remember 
vividly. Tell as fully as you can what, in each case, the author 
has done to make the character stand out so clearly. 

24 (C June 1921). Select an important situation in a novel 
which you have read. Is the action of the leading characters in 
this situation consistent with their actions in the previous course 
of the story? Explain your answer. 

25 (A June 1921). In preparation for this examination you 

-should have read two of the following novels: A Tale of Two 
Cities, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, The House of the Seven 
Gables. In not more than two hundred words show why, if you 
were to select the books for reading, one of the novels you have 
read would be included or why it would be omitted. 

26 (C Sept. 1921). It has been said that it is a waste of time 
to read historical novels. Explain, with specific illustrations 
drawn from your own reading, your reasons for agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with this statement. 

27 (1 June 1922). Describe the social conditions which form 
the background of the story in one of the following novels: A 
Tale of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Quentin Durward, The House 
of the Seven Gables. 

28 (C June 1922). Name two or three novels that you have 
read in which the setting is important to the story. Tell, in the 
case of one of these novels, in what ways the setting is important, 
either to the development of character or to the development of 
the plot. 

29 (C June 1923). Choose one character from each of five 
novels or plays and show briefly in each case how this character 
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changes for the better or for the worse because of one or more of 
the following reasons : 

a. The influence of another character. 

6. Circumstances over which the character has no control. 

c. The character’s own strength or weakness. 

30 (1, 2 June 1923). Describe the villain in a novel or a play 
that you have read, and relate the effect of his actions upon the 
lives of the other characters. 

31 (1, 2 June 1923). Name five short stories that you have 
read, and in a single sentence for each express the fundamental 
idea or theme. 

32 (C Sept. 1923). ‘One and all of us read story books in 
childhood, not for eloquence or character or thought, but for in- 
cident.” Do you agree or disagree with this assertion? How far 
does it still hold for your favorite reading today? With these 
questions in mind trace your interest in books from your child- 
hood to the present by specific reference to your reading. 

33 (C Sept. 1923). Show how, in each of three plays or novels, 
a choice made by an important character between two possible 
courses of action determines the plot. . 

34 (1,2 June 1924). Describe the growth (or decay) of a char- 
acter in any one of the novels you have read in preparation for 
this examination. (45-60 minutes.) 

35 (C June 1924). Show that the difficulties of the hero in 
a novel with which you are familiar are caused in part by the 
historical circumstances or social surroundings in which he is 
placed. 

36 (C Sept. 1924). Relate the ending of at least two novels 
and one play that you have read, and tell why these endings 
seem or do not seem to you logical. 

37 (1, 2 June 1925), Compare the villains of two of the novels 
that you have read in your English course. (125-150 words.) 

38 (C June 1925). a. In which one of the novels you have read 
is the background of social conditions most vividly portrayed ? 

6. Describe briefly these social conditions. 

c. Show how they influence two of the principal characters. 
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39 (C Sept. 1925). In any novel or play describe the scene 
or incident in which the crisis of the story occurs. Where in the 
story does this scene or incident occur, and why do you consider 
it the crisis of the action? 

40 (1, 2 June 1926). Show how mere chance or coincidence 
affects the action (plot) of one of the novels that you have read. 

41 (C Sept. 1926). “The plot of any novel or play should 
appear ‘natural’ to the reader.” In any novel or play show 
(a) in what ways the plot appears to you to be “natural”; 
(0) in what features or incident it appears to you “unnatural.” 

42 (1, 2 June 1927). Show in what ways a leading character 
in any one of the prescribed novels influences the plot. 

43 (C June 1927). “A novelist or dramatist may be personally 
interested in character, incident, or background.” Explain by an 
analysis of some novel or play which of these interests dominated 
its author. 

44 (C Sept. 1927). a. Select a novel which is notable for the 

portrayal of natural scenery; one which emphasizes local cus- 
toms; and one which especially depicts human character. 

b. Which of these interests contributes most to your enjoy- 
ment of a novel? Why? 

45 (1, 2 June 1928). Stevenson says that we read stories more 
for action than for character. Discuss this remark in the light 
of your own reading of a novel by Stevenson or of another novel 
from the prescribed list. 

46 (C June 1928). The course of a person’s life may be in- 
fluenced by various agencies, such as his own nature, prevailing 
customs, personal ambition, regard for other people, patriotic 
feeling, events beyond his control. From each of three novels 
select a character, and show in each case. how some one of these 
agencies has influenced him and others associated with him. 

47 (C Sept. 1928). The novelist often secures his effect by em- 
phasizing one of the following elements: (a) character, (6) events, 
(c) background (setting). Choose three novels that you have read 
and show in each the relative degree of emphasis among these 
elements. 
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GROUP IV. ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


1 (B 1910). Discuss the chief merits of Macaulay’s style. 
(Write a composition of at least 250 words.) 

2 (A 1914). For the following three topics the material may 
be drawn either from reading or from experience (150 words or 
more) : 

a. A camp. 

6. Traveling for pleasure and traveling for knowledge. 

c. The village schoolmaster. 

8 (2 1915). From the essays, biographies, or letters read in 
preparation for this examination, what specific suggestions have 
you received concerning effective writing in one of these forms? | 

4 (1 1915). Lessons for the conduct of life to be derived from 
some biography or group of essays which you have read in 
preparation for this examination. (400 words.) 

5 (C June 1917). Show by specific illustrations from books 
that you have read how biographies and historical novels have 
increased your interest in history. 

6 (C Sept. 1917). From some essay that you have been read- 
ing, reproduce in your own words a description of an interesting 
character, custom, or place. 

7 (C Sept.1917). Do you prefer to read the biography of a real 
person or the life of an imaginary person in a novel? Choose an ex- 
ample of each, and tell why one interests you more than the other. 

8 (C Sept. 1918). In what way does an oration differ from 
an essay? Illustrate your answer by specific examples. 

9 (C Sept. 1918). From the life of some person whose biog- 
raphy you have read, select an episode that seems to you particu- 
larly characteristic. Retell this episode and show wherein it is 
characteristic. 

10 (2 1919). What interest and value do you find in essays or 
biographies? Defend or attack one of these kinds of writing in 
one or more well-constructed paragraphs, referring to essays or 
biographies not already mentioned in this paper. 

11 (21920). ‘“‘What and how produced was the effect of 
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society on him; what and how produced was his effect on so- 
ciety?” In these words Carlyle sets forth his idea of the aim of 
biography. From this point of view comment upon some biog- 
raphy. (1 or more paragraphs.) 

12 (C Sept. 1922). Write about some essay or oration which 
you have studied, and tell what ideas and what qualities of style 
have impressed you. 

13 (C June 1923). Compare two essayists or orators in regard 
to the subjects which they treat, and the value which you find 
in their work. 

14 (1, 2 June 1923). What to your mind are the advantages 
of autobiography as a means of portraying character ? 

15 (C Sept. 1923). Show what one may learn about a given 
period from some one oration, biography, or essay. 

16 (1, 2 June 1924). Montaigne said, in regard to his essays, 
“It is myself that I portray.”’ Show how this quotation might 
be applied to an essay by one of the following: Addison and 
Steele, Franklin, Irving, Macaulay, Parkman. 

17 (C Sept. 1924). Show how the essay (or oration) reveals 
the author’s character. 

18 (1, 2 June 1925). Show how Irving, Macaulay, Parkman, 
or Franklin has increased your knowledge of social backgrounds. 

19 (C June 1925). Name any essay or oration which seems 
to you to offer valuable suggestions for the solution of some 
modern social or political problem. What is the problem? 
What are the author’s suggestions? Why do you consider them 
valuable ? 

20 (C Sept. 1925). An essay usually expresses the author’s 
personal opinion about (a) some individual, (6) some period of 
time, or (c) some class of society. Show that this is true in the 
author’s treatment of (a), (6), or (c) in some essay you have read. 

21 (1, 2 June 1926). Compare two essayists that you have 
read in regard to the subjects which they treat and the interest 
which you find in their work. 

22 (C June 1926). Mention any essay or oration which has 
influenced your thought or given you a wider knowledge of life. 
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Point out which of the author’s ideas have had this effect. Give 
specific reasons for your answer. 

23 (C Sept. 1926). Name any essay or oration which seems to 
you to embody some idea or ideas of permanent value. What are 
those ideas? Why do you consider them permanently valuable ? 

24 (1, 2 June 1927). Compare the style of Macaulay or of 
Emerson with that of any other essayist whom you have read. 

25 (C June 1927). An essay or oration usually expresses the 
personal opinion of the author on some topic or topics. Choose 
some essay or oration you have read and (a) state the principal 
topic treated, and (6) show how the author’s personality influ- 
enced his treatment of this subject. 

26 (C Sept. 1927). State what lessons of political, social, or 
personal conduct are emphasized in some essay or oration you 
admire. 

27 (1, 2 June 1928). Give the reasons that determine your 
answers to two of the following questions : 

a. Which essayist pleased you especially ? 

6. Which essayist did much for the social reform of his time ? 

c. Which essayist was particularly influential in politics? 

d. Which essayist especially revealed his own personality ? 

28 (C June 1928). From reading prose one may acquire knowl- 
edge (a) of a man’s life and thoughts, (0) of an author’s ways of 
presenting his materials, or (c) of the prevailing conditions of a 
time. Illustrate each of these three statements by specific ref- 
erences to your reading of biography, essays, or orations. 


GROUP V. POETRY 


(See also under ** Paraphrasing ”’) 


1 (B 1907). Quote from Milton or Shakespeare at least ten 
consecutive lines (other than those printed on this paper); give 
their setting and tell why to you the lines seem worth committing 
to memory. 

2 (A 1910). Describe the method by which you studied any 
of the poems named or referred to in this group (Group I). 
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3 (A 1910): Tell why you like any of the poems named or 
referred to in this group (Group I). 

Note. The poems named or referred to in Group I of A 1910 were Chaucer’s 

Prologue, Spenser’s The Faerie Queene, Pope’s The Rape of the Lock, Goldsmith’s 


The Deserted Village, Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast, Gray’s Elegy, Cowper’s The Soli- 
tude of Alexander Selkirk, Burns’s To a Mouse, Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 


4 (A 1911). Tell from the point of view of the chief charac- 
ter the story of one of the poems of Scott, Byron, Macaulay, 
Poe, Tennyson, or Browning. (For this purpose choose the poem 
that you like best.) 

5 (A 1912). Tell from the point of view of the chief charac- 
ter the story of one of the narrative poems of Lowell, Arnold, 
Macaulay, Longfellow, Browning, Poe, Byron. (150 words.) 

6 (A 1913). Gray’s Elegy (or any of the longer poems read) : 

a. Descriptive details. 

b. Verse and style. 

c. Theme, view of life. (Substitute any other heading that you 
prefer.) (150 words or more.) 

7 (A 1913). Which of the shorter poems in The Golden 
Treasury do you most admire, and for what reasons? (Point out, 
also, if you can, any essential differences between these and the 
longer poems.) (150 words or more.) 

8 (A 1914). Poetic ideals of knighthood. (150 words or more.) 

9 (A 1914). Poetic ideals of womanhood. (150 words or more.) 

10 (A 1914). Some qualities or characteristics of lyric poetry 
seen in specific poems of Wordsworth (or any other poet). 
(150 words or more.) 

11 (2 1915). Why do you think poetry is not more read nowa- 
days? What lyric poet do you think most likely to appeal to 
persons of your acquaintance not now interested in poetry? On 
what grounds do you recommend this poet ? 

12 (C June 1916). Contrast any two poets, or any two poems, 
that appeal to you strongly but for different reasons. 

13 (2 1916). Narrate a crisis in any novel, poem, or play as 
if you saw it enacted. Comment on the importance of this scene 
as a link in the plot. 
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14 (C June 1917). Mention certain poems or dramas in which 
the supernatural plays a significant part. Comment specifically 
on the influence of this element upon character and plot. 

15 (C June 1918). Name and illustrate the chief differences 
between prose and poetry. 

16 (C Sept. 1918). Answer a and either 0 or c. 

a. Choose one of the following poets: Milton, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning. Mention several of his 
poems which you have read. 

b. What passages in these poems do you remember most 
clearly? What qualities make these passages memorable ? 

c. From these poems quote ten or fifteen lines. What qualities 
make these lines worth memorizing ? 

17 (C Sept. 1919). Quote ten or twelve lines of poetry. De- 
scribe the meter and the rhyme scheme. Point out the particularly 
effective words, and give reasons for your selection of these words. 

18 (2 1919). What poets and what poems have you found 
most pleasure and profit in reading? Answer in one or more 
well-developed paragraphs, giving full reasons for your answer 
and including quotations if possible. 

19 (2 1920). The element of the heroic in some of the poems 
that you have read. (1 or more paragraphs.) 

20 (A 1920). The element of the heroic in the poetry that you 
have read by Tennyson, Browning, Scott, Arnold. 

21 (C Sept. 1921). State very briefly what you remember 
most clearly and vividly from each of six poems that you have 
read. So far as you can, give in two instances the reasons for 
your vivid impressions. 

22 (C Sept. 1921). Write in several paragraphs a composition 
of about four hundred words upon the following subject : Why I 
like (or do not like) poetry. Choose such aspects of the subject 
as you can well discuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan, 
in which each paragraph shall be one stage. 

23 (C Sept. 1922). Choose from the poems that you have read 
six which you would recommend to a friend of your own age. 
Give in each case the reasons for your choice: 
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24 (2 June 1922). In what poems of Tennyson, Browning, 
Scott, Coleridge, and Arnold that you have read is there signifi- 
cant use of lake, river, or sea? 

25 (C June 1922). Choose some poet with whose writings you 
are familiar. 

a. What subjects did he write about ? 

6. Name two of his poems and state fully the way in which 
he has treated the subjects of these two poems. 

26 (C Sept. 1922). The lines under A are part of a poem as 
Tennyson (when little more than a boy) first printed it. The lines 
under B give the same passage as he revised it several years 
later. 

A \ 
Behind the barren hill upsprung 
With pointed rocks against the light, 
The crag sharp-shadow’d overhung 
Each glaring creek and inlet bright. 
Far, far, one light-blue ridge was seen, 
Looming like baseless fairyland ; 
Eastward a slip of burning sand, 
Dark-rimm’d with sea, and bare of green. 
Down in the dry salt-marshes stood 
That house dark-lattic’d. Not a breath 
Sway’d the sick vineyard underneath, 
Or moved the dusty southern wood. 


B 


With one black shadow at its feet, 
; The house thro’ all the level shines, 
Close-lattic’d to the brooding heat, 

2 And silent in its dusty vines; 
3 A faint-blue ridge upon the right, 
An empty river-bed before, 
And shallows on a distant shore, 
4 In glaring sands and inlets bright. 


Find in A, and mark in the margin, with the same numerals, 
the details which most closely correspond to the numbered lines 
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or groups of lines in B. Copy in your paper, with the numerals, 
the lines which have thus been marked in A. 

a. What are some of the details in A that are omitted in B? 

b. What changes in the actual description of the house itself 
in B have made your impression of it more vivid? 

c. When you come, in your reading of B, to the line numbered 
3, with what object mentioned in B do you at once connect it? 

d. Could you, if you were an artist, easily draw a picture,of 
the first landscape (A)? Could you of the second (B)? Give the 
reasons for your answers. 

e. Does the study of the two passages suggest to you any points 
worth keeping in mind when you write yourself? Tell what they are. 

27 (C June 1923). There is poetry of thought, of feeling, of 
incident. Name one poem of each kind and state its main theme. 

28 (1, 2 June 1923). From the poems that you have read in 
preparation for this examination name an epic, two ballads, and 
two lyrics, and the author of each poem. Give the substance of 
one of these poems. 

29 (1, 2 June 1923). Show wherein the poet has advantages 
over the writer of prose. Use definite examples or references. 

30 (1, 2 June 1923). How did Arnold explain the unpopular- 
ity of Wordsworth, and what essentials of a great poet did he 
claim for Wordsworth ? 

31 (C Sept. 1923). What pleasure and interest do you find in 
reading poetry that you do not find in reading prose? Illustrate 
your answer by reference to specific poems. 

32 (1, 2 June 1924). From the long poems that you have read 
in preparation for this examination select one that you think 
would be suitable for illustrating. What scenes would be most 
effective? Give the reasons for your choice. 

33 (C June 1924). Choose from your reading five different 
poems. Make such a selection that in the five poems named the 
following characteristics shall be represented : 

a. Praise of a national hero. 

b. A view of life. 

 ¢. Melodious sound. 
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d. A description of humble and poor people. 

e. Allusions to Greek and Roman mythology. 

Summarize, or describe, in a sentence or two at least four of 
these poems. 

34 (C Sept. 1924). Which do you prefer, lyric poetry or nar- 
tative poetry? Justify, by specific examples, the reasons for your 
choice. 

35 (1, 2 June 1925). Name three lyrics, giving the substance 
of each, and explain why you classify them as lyrics. (125- 
150 words.) 

36 (C June 1925). Select any poet except Shakespeare, and 
discuss (a) his power to interest you; (0) his interpretation of 
human nature. Illustrate your answer by specific references 
to the poems you have read. 

37 (C Sept. 1925). Name two poems which treat some inci- 
dents or scenes or feelings that remind you of experiences of your 
own. Point out clearly the similarities between your experiences 
and those described.in the poems. 

38 (1, 2 June 1926). Show by references to specific poems how 
a lyric differs from a narrative poem. 

39 (C June 1926). Which one of the poets you have read 
describes scenes from nature most vividly? Describe three of 
the scenes that impressed you, and give the titles of the poems 
in which they occur. 

40 (C Sept. 1926). In the case of any nineteenth- or twentieth- 
century poet show, by specific references to his poems, how he 
has been influenced in the choice and treatment of his subjects 
by the conditions of living and the social ideals of his time. 

41 (1, 2 June 1927). What differences are there in the sources 
of enjoyment between poems of narrative type and poems of 
lyric type? Comment and illustrate. 

42 (C June 1927). Name three qualities which you consider 
every good narrative poem should possess. Analyze one narra- 
tive poem to show that it possesses these qualities. 

43 (C Sept. 1927). If you wished to stimulate an interest in 
poetry, which of the poets with whose works you are familiar 
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should you choose for this purpose? Name three of the poems 
which you think would be especially effective in awakening this in- 
terest. Show by a discussion of these poems why you chose them. 

44 (1, 2 June 1928). In single paragraphs, each about a page 
in length, give your understanding of any two of the following 


uotations : ; 
= ... that inward eye 


Which is the bliss of solitude. 
WorDSWORTH 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
SHELLEY 


My strength is as the strength of ten 


Because my heart is pure. 
‘TENNYSON 


Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
MILTON 


How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 
SHAKESPEARE 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 


Are sweeter. 
Keats 


45 (1, 2 June 1928). Discuss with definite references to nar- 
rative poems that you have read the advantages and. disad- 
vantages of telling stories in verse. 

46 (C June 1928). Compare the following two poems as to . 
(a) ideas, (6) feeling, (c) melody. Explain briefly your comparisons. 


THE DARKLING THRUSH 


I leaned upon a coppice gate 
When Frost was spectre-gray, 
And Winter’s dregs made desolate 

The weakening eye of day. 
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The tangled bine-stems scored the sky 
Like strings from broken lyres, 

And all mankind that haunted nigh 
Had sought their household fires. 


The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant ; 
His crypt the cloudy canopy, 
The wind his death-lament. 
The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 
And every spirit upon earth 
Seemed fervourless as I. 


At once a voice burst forth among 
The bleak twigs overhead 

In a full-hearted evensong 
‘Of joy unlimited ; 

An aged thrush, frail, gaunt and small, 
In blast-beruffled plume, 

Has chosen thus to fling his soul 
Upon the growing gloom. 


So little cause for carollings 
Of such ecstatic sound 

Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 

That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 

Some blessed hope, whereof he knew 


And I was unaware. 
Tuomas Harpy 


LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING 


I heard a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 
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To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure : 

But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 
; WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


GROUP VI. ORATORY 


1 (C Sept. 1916). The essential qualities of a good oration. 
Use specific illustrations from ancient or modern orations. 

2 (C Sept. 1918). In what ways does an oration differ from an 
essay? Illustrate your answer by specific examples. 

3 (C Sept. 1922). Write about some essay or oration which you 
have studied. What ideas and qualities of style impressed you? 

4 (C June 1923). Compare two essayists or orators in regard 
to the subjects which they treat, and the value of their work. 

5 (C Sept. 1923). Show what one may learn about a given 
period from some one oration, biography, or essay. 
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6 (C Sept. 1924). Show how the essay (or oration) reveals 
the author’s character. 

7 (C June 1925). Name any essay or oration which seems 
to you to offer valuable suggestions for the solution of some mod- 
ern social or political problem. What is the problem? What are 
the author’s suggestions? Why do you consider them valuable? 

8 (C Sept. 1925). Choose some social or political question 
which is the subject of an oration with which you are familiar. 
What attitude did the orator desire his audience to take toward 
this question ? 

9 (C June 1926). Mention any essay or oration which has 
influenced your thought or given you a wider knowledge of life. 
Point out which of the author’s ideas have had this effect. Give 
specific reasons for your answer. 

10 (C Sept. 1926). Name any essay or oration which seems to 
you to embody some idea, or ideas, of permanent value. What 
are those ideas? Why do you consider them permanently 
valuable ? 

11 (C June 1927). An essay or oration usually expresses the 
personal opinion of the author on some topic or topics. Choose 
some essay or oration you have read and (a) state the principal 
topic treated, and (0) show how the author’s personality influ- 
enced his treatment of this topic. 

12 (C Sept. 1927). State what lessons of political, social, or 
personal conduct are emphasized in some essay or oration you 
admire. 

13 (C June 1928). From reading prose one may acquire 
knowledge (a) of a man’s life and thoughts, (6) of an author’s 
ways of presenting his materials, or (c) of the prevailing condi- 
tions of a time. Illustrate each of these three statements by 
specific references to your reading of biography, essays, or 
orations. 


III. MISCELLANEOUS 
A. QUESTIONS WHICH TEST THE CANDIDATE’S READING 


1 (A 1911). Identify ten characters from the following list by 
telling in what book each of these ten characters appears and 
by describing each in two or more adjectives; for example, had 
Laertes been on the list, one might have said, ‘‘Laertes was brave 
and rash. He appears in Hamlet.” 


Jaques Louis XI Una 

Dolly Winthrop Charles the Bold Belinda 

Front de Beeuf Cassius Will Honeycomb 
Moses Primrose Bassanio Luther 

Pistol Miss Matty Mohammed 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek Madame Defarge Mrs. Battle 
Horatius Holgrave Priscilla 

John Alden Worldly Wiseman Virginia 
James Fitz-James Will Wimble Sir Bedivere 
Ephraim Jenkinson Wife of Bath Napoleon 
Ichabod Crane Carver Doone Roderick Dhu 


2 (A 1912). Write a brief character sketch (from twenty to 
forty words) on each of three characters taken from the following 
list : 


Mr. Jarvis Lorry Captain Brown Cedric 

Jerry Cruncher The Duke of Burgundy Mrs. Jamieson 
John Ridd Squire Cass Beatrix 

Isabelle de Croye The wife of Dr. Primrose | Matthew Maule 
Mr. Burchell Hepzibah Pyncheon Priscilla Lammeter 
Gurth The Duke of Hamilton Jeremy Stickles 


3 (2 1916). Bring out, by narrative and comment, those quali- 
ties in a hero of literature which show what, at the time of which 
the book treats, was regarded as heroic. 

roo 
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4 (C June 1916). Identify at least six of the following charac- 
ters by telling in what work each occurs, and characterize each 
in a few words: 


Polonius Maggie Tulliver Sir Galahad 
Tom Sawyer Arthur Dimmesdale Hawkeye 
Becky Sharp Childe Harold Ruth 

Uriah Heep Will Honeycomb John Alden 
Roderick Dhu Dr. Primrose Ichabod Crane 
Dr. Jekyll Mrs. Malaprop Mulvaney 


5 (C Sept. 1916). Select from the following list (a) the novel- 
ists; (b) the eighteenth-century writers; and (c) the American 
writers: Steele, Charles Reade, Walt Whitman, Lowell, Boswell, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Gray, H. G. Wells, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Parkman, Burns. 

6 (C Sept. 1916). a. Select two of the following literary types 
— drama, lyric, novel, allegory, essay. 

b. Comment fully upon the distinguishing features of these 
two types. 

7 (C June 1916). The career of one of the following per- 
sons: Hannibal, Saint Francis of Assisi, Livingstone, Joan of 
Arc, Queen Elizabeth, Henry V, Garibaldi, Luther, Cicero, 
Macaulay, Franklin. (400 words.) 

8 (C June 1917). Select an American author of note and tell 
what his special contribution was to American literature. 

9 (C Sept. 1917). Select fowr names from the following list 
and give the name of some woman whom the author associates 
with each. Briefly characterize each of these women : 


Arthur Dimmesdale Sydney Carton The Earl of Leicester 
King Arthur Godfrey Cass Ivanhoe 

John Ridd Boaz 

Henry Esmond Colonel Pyncheon 


10 (2 1917). (The essay called for under this section must be 
based on one of the ten books presented to meet the requirement 
under English Literature A.) 
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Write a carefully planned theme of four or five hundred words 
on one (and only one) of the following topics : 


1. A vivid picture of a scene or a character. 

2. The meeting of the hero and the villain. 

3. English village life. 

4. My favorite essay. 

5. The opening scene of the play. 

6. An episode from the Bible or from the classics. 


11 (2 1918). 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested: that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. — Bacon, Of Studies 


Select six books from the ten that you have read from the A list 
(“books for reading”), and state with regard to each whether 
you think it should be “tasted,” “swallowed,” or “chewed and 
digested.” Give briefly your reason in each case. 

12 (21919). Write an appreciation of some modern author 
whose work you have read in school. 

13 (C June 1919). a. Make a list of not more than thirty books 
that you have read and consider to be good literature. Include, 
if possible, a variety of, types of literature, such as plays, essays, 
novels, long poems, or collections of poetry, short stories. 

6. State four or five important ideas that you have gained from 
this reading. From what book was each derived ? 

c. What customs of life strikingly different from those familiar 
to you in your own place and time did you encounter in these 
books ? 

14 (C June 1919). Write very brief explanatory notes for ten 
of the following fifteen names : 


1. Sherwood Forest 6. The Holy Grail rr. Ben Jonson 
2. Grub Street 7. King Lear 12. King David 
3. Apollo . 8. Ulysses 13. Walt Whitman 
4. Don Quixote 9. Paradise Lost 14. The Alhambra 


5. John Keats to. Dante 15. Huckleberry Finn 
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15 (C June 1920). Some books primarily add to your informa- 
tion; other books primarily give you pleasure, set you thinking, 
or stir your imagination. Choose from your reading of good lit- 
erature twenty books. Arrange them in two lists. Place in one, 
books that belong to the first class ; in the other, books that belong 
to the second class. Selecting three of the titles which you have 
placed in the second list, explain fully why you have so classified 
them. 

16 (C Sept. 1920). Name ten narrative poems, plays, or his- 
torical novels which you have read, designating the period to 
which the action of each belongs. 

17 (C June 1920). Write brief explanatory notes, of not more 
than a few sentences each, for ten of the following fifteen names: 


1. Vanity Fair g. The Lilliputians 

2. Falstaff to. Utopia 

3. Dido 11. The Sirens 

4. Sleepy Hollow 12. The Faerie Queene 
5. Mr. Pickwick 13. Chaucer 

6. Pontius Pilate 14. Cleopatra 

7. Achilles 15. Concord 

8. Arcadia 


18 (C Sept. 1920). There are books that you like and books 
that you do not like. Choose from your reading of good literature 
twenty books. Arrange them in two lists. Place in one, books 
that belong to the first class; in the other, books that belong to 
the second class. Selecting two or three titles in each list, explain 
fully why you have so classified them. 

19 (C June 1921). Name the authors of any jive of the follow- 
ing books and tell in three or four sentences what you know about 
each of these five books: 


1. Treasure Island 7. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
2. The Return of the Native 8. Pride and Prejudice 

3. Robinson Crusoe 9. The Golden Age 

4. Arms and the Man 10. The Pilgrim’s Progress 


s. The Mill on the Floss 11. Westward Ho! 
6. Dauber 12. The Three Musketeers 
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13. A Doll’s House 20. The Last of the Mohicans 
14. Vanity Fawr 21. David Copperfield 

15. The Odyssey 22. Tales of a Wayside Inn 
16. Quentin Durward 23. The Book of Ruth 


17. Two Years before the Mast 24. The Last Days of Pompeii 
18. The House of the Seven Gables 25. The Sketch Book 
19. Kim 26. The Aineid 


20 (C June 1921). State very briefly what you remember most 
clearly and vividly from each of six books that you have read. 
So far as you can, give in two instances the reasons for your 
vivid impressions. 

21 (C Sept. 1921). State in a few sentences what you know 
about ten of the following twenty names: 


Francis Bacon Shelley Sir Philip Sidney 
Goliath Florence Victor Hugo 
Defoe The Parthenon Pegasus 

Mrs. Malaprop Medusa Ibsen 

Job Alexander Pope Uriah Heep 

Poe The Forest of Arden Alfred the Great 
The Restoration Parnassus 


22 (C Sept. 1921). Name some well-known writer, English or 
American, whose reputation seems to you much higher (or lower) 
than it deserves to be. Explain fully. 

23 (C June 1922). You have read and studied novels, short 
stories, plays, essays, orations, narrative poetry, and lyric poetry. 
On the whole, which of these forms of literature interests you the 
most? Explain as fully as possible your reasons for your prefer- 
ence, and illustrate your points by reference to three or four 
examples chosen from the reading you have done. 

24 (C Sept. 1922). What difficulties have you found in your 
reading that interfered with your understanding and enjoyment 
of what you read? Make clear by reference to particular books 
the difficulties that you have in mind. 

25 (C June 1923). Choose two books which describe times and 
conditions different from those of today. Point.out what there is 
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in each book to make it valuable and interesting reading at the 
present time. 

26 (1, 2 June 1923). Describe the condition of India before 
the coming of the English. 

27 (1, 2 June 1924). Write for your school paper a review of a 
modern play, an anthology of recent poetry, or a modern novel. 

28 (C June 1924). Explain specifically what you have gained 
from reading (a) a novel; (6) a drama; (c) a group of essays 
(or an oration) ; (d) a biography (or a narrative poem). 

29 (C Sept. 1924). Relate the ending of at least two novels 
and one play that you have read and tell why these endings seem 
or do not seem to you logical. 

30 (1, 2 June 1925). Narrate briefly some contemporary story 
read in your English course, and show how it meets the require- 
ments of a good story. 

31 (C Sept.. 1925). 


Some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but not 
curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention. — Bacon, Of Studies 


Recommend to a friend three books, one of which you advise 
him to read “only in parts,” one to read, ‘‘but not curiously,” 
one to read “wholly, and with diligence and attention.” Make 
clear your reasons for each recommendation. 

32 (1,2 June 1926). From your reading what have you learned 
about the achievements of great men or women that you think 
might be an inspiration for your own life? 

33 (1, 2 June 1926). What contemporary book of recognized 
excellence have you read? On what grounds should you rec- 
ommend it to a friend? (The book may be one of fiction, verse, 
or drama; or a collection of scientific writings or of other prose 
writings on matters of current interest.) 

34 (C June 1926). Which one of the authors (other than Shake- 
speare) whose works you have read during the past year should 
you like to know better? What specific qualities of this author’s 
work have produced this desire in you? 
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35 (C Sept. 1926). ‘‘The principal use of literature is to stimu- 
late the imagination.” 

a. Which one of the books you have read this year has most 
stimulated your imagination ? 

b. Describe the parts of this book which have thus influenced 
you. 

36 (1, 2 June 1927). Choose either a or 0. 

a, Write for your school paper a concise statement of the value 
of what you have learned from some scientific article or some 
article of current interest. 

6. Show that some modern work, whether poetry or story or 
play, expresses or fails to express the ideas and ideals of our time. 

37 (C June 1927). ‘‘Among the great subjects treated in 
English literature are nature, war, love, religion, and patriotism.” 
Name from among the books you have read a work which treats 
one of these subjects, and show by an analysis of the book named” 
how the author develops this subject. 

38 (1, 2 June 1928). From your reading of modern literature, 
both in school and at home, compare the relative enjoyment or 
benefit derived from three of the following: poems, plays, sci- 
entific works, short stories, biographies. 

39 (C Sept. 1928). From each of three examples of prose that 
you have read, other than the novel or the drama, what ideas, 
knowledge of character or of institutions or social customs have 
you learned ? 


B. PARAPHRASING 
I. PASSAGES THE CANDIDATES HAVE STUDIED 


1 (B 1909). Give a paraphrase of the following passage that 
will make clear the meaning of each difficult word or phrase : 


Foul whisperings are abroad: unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets : 
More needs she the divine than the physician. 
God, God forgive us all! Look after hers 
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Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her. So, good night : 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight: 
I think, but dare not speak. 
Macbeth 


2 (B 1910). Write in modern prose the thought expressed in 
the lines beginning “that but this blow,” and ending “to come.” 


If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 


We’d jump the life to come. 
Macbeth 


8 (B 1913). - 


Time, thou anticipat’st my dread exploits. 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 

Unless the deed go with it. From this moment 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done. 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in his line. 


Give the substance of this passage, sentence by sentence, in 
your own words. Compare this speech with some earlier utterance 
of Macbeth’s, to show whether he has gained in promptness of 
resolve and capacity for crime. How does Macbeth suffer for his 
crimes otherwise than by meeting death at the hands of Macduff? 

4 (B 1914). 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep — 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him — his two chamberlains 
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Will I with wine and wassail so convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 

A limbeck only. When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell? 


Give the substance of this passage, sentence by sentence, in 
your own words, turning obscure or figurative expressions into 
simpler or more literal language. What is Macbeth’s reply to this 
speech? What motives revealed in this scene seem to have been 
strongest in restraining Macbeth from his first crime? What 
change of attitude does he show in approaching his second crime ? 

5 (C June 1916). a@. Paraphrase the following lines from 
Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, restating each idea in simple prose: 


Not on the vulgar mass 

Called “work,” must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 


But all the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account ; 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me, 

This I was worth to God... 
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6. How would Browning have us judge a man’s true worth? 
6 (C Sept. 1916). Paraphrase the following lines from Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam, restating each idea in simple prose: 


I wage not any feud with Death 
For changes wrought on form and face ; 
No lower life that earth’s embrace 
May breed with him, can fright my faith. 


Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks ; 
And these are but the shatter’d stalks, 
Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. 


Nor blame I Death, because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth: 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit, otherwhere. 


For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart: 
He put our lives so far apart 

We cannot hear each other speak. 


7 (C June 1917). a. Paraphrase the following lines from 
Matthew Arnold, restating each idea in simple prose: 


QuiET WorK 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity, 
Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity ; 

Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
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Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 

Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 


b. What is the lesson which Arnold finds in nature? 
8 (C Sept. 1917). a. Paraphrase the following sonnet by. 
Wordsworth, restating each idea in simple prose: 


Tue WoRLD Is Too Mucu witH Us 


The World is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours; 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. — Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


b. What is Wordsworth’s attitude toward the spirit of com- 
mercialism in life? What is his attitude toward nature? 

9 (C June 1918). a. Paraphrase the following lines from 
Lowell’s Commemoration Ode, restating each idea in simple prose : 


Weak-winged is song, 
Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for light : 

We seem to do them wrong, 
Bringing our robin’s-leaf to deck their hearse 
Who in warm life-blood wrote their nobler verse, 
Our trivial song to honor those who come .- 
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With ears attuned to strenuous trump and drum 

And shaped in Squadron-strophes their desire, 

Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and fire: 
Yet sometimes feathered words are strong, 

A gracious memory to buoy up and save 

From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common grave 
Of the unventurous throng. 


? 


b. Condense the thought of these lines into one sentence. 
10 (C Sept. 1918). a. Paraphrase the following lines from 
Tennyson’s Will, restating each idea in simple prose: 


O well for him whose will is strong ! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong. 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promontory of rock, 

That, compass’d round with turbulent sound, 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crown’d. 


But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 
Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’er a weary sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 


b. How does Tennyson emphasize the contrast between the 
two ideas expressed in the poem ? 

11 (C June 1919). Using as far as possible your own words, 
give the meaning of each sentence in the following sonnet. Be 
sure that your own sentences are clear, natural, and idiomatic. 
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When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide, 

“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?”’ 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, ‘‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts. Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands at His bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Joun Mitton, On his Blindness 


12 (C Sept. 1919). Using as far as possible your own words, 
give the meaning of each sentence in the following sonnet. Be 
sure that your own sentences are clear, natural, and idiomatic. 


Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Joun Keats, On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer 
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II. PassaGeEs wuicu TEST THE CANDIDATE’S ABILITY TO 
HANDLE NEw MATERIAL 


POETRY 
1 (C Sept. 1920). 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Sonnet LXXIII 


(Answer a, b, and either c or d.) 


a. This sonnet develops a single thought. Indicate the four 
parts into which it falls; state briefly the theme of each; and 
with this help summarize the sonnet in a single sentence. 

b. What aids toward keeping the thought connection clear does 
Shakespeare provide in each of the four parts? 

c. In each quatrain what figurative turn is given to the con- 
crete detail with which the quatrain begins? In what way does 
the last line of the sonnet refer back to all these figures ? 

d. What synonymous words might, without regard for meter, 
be substituted for hang and shake in the first quatrain and for 
glowing in the third? Why, in each case, would the word sub- 
stituted be less effective ? 

2 (C June 1921). 

The poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
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And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 
That is the Grasshopper’s, — he takes the lead 

In summer luxury, — he has never done 

With his delights; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 


The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 
Joun KEATS 


a. This sonnet develops a single thought. In what two lines 
has Keats made clear both the subject of the sonnet and the 
two parts into which it falls? What is the theme of each part? 

b. In the second part of the sonnet, where does the theme of 
the first part reappear? In what two ways, then, has Keats given 
unity to the sonnet? What contrast of seasons lends variety to 
this unity ? 

c. With the aid of what you have now observed, summarize 
the sonnet in two sentences (leaving out, if you wish, the two 
lines which state its subject). 


3 (C Sept. 1921). 


Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky; 
He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye. 


Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 

Pine cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 
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Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird ; 
Beauty through my senses stole ; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


RateH WALDO Emerson, Each and All 


These lines develop two aspects of a single thought. 

a. The first group of lines consists of a proposition and its concrete 
illustration. The illustration, in turn, consists of a series of closely 
connected statements. With the connection of these statements 
clear in your mind, sum up the first group of lines in two sentences. 

6. The second group of lines leads up to a statement which 
stands in close relation to the first line of the first group. Keep- 
ing this relation in mind, sum up the idea of the second group 
of lines in not more than two sentences. 

4 (C June 1922). 

The object of this section is, in part, to test the power of 
observing and of applying what is observed to the solution of 
unexpected problems. 


CARGOES 


Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smokestack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 


Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 
Joun MASEFIELD 
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MARGARITAE SORORIS 


A late lark twitters from the quiet skies ; 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are chang’d. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night — 
Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 


So be my passing! 
My task accomplish’d and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gather’d to the quiet west, 
The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death. 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


(Answer 1a and 6, and either 2 or 3.) 


1. Each of these poems has unity, and in each a single idea 
or group of ideas is carried through the poem. 

a. Does or does not Cargoes seem to you to need a stanza 
which sums it up, as the last section of Henley’s poem sums up 
what Henley means by his poem as a whole? Tell briefly why 
you think as you do. 
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6. What images or mental pictures are common to all three 
sections of the second poem? What part of the picture, present 
in the first two sections, is omitted in the third? 

2. The first poem has both rhyme and meter; the second has 
neither, but it has rhythm. Read both poems again, and try to 
feel their movement. Do you think the verse form which Mase- 
field uses would fit Henley’s subject, or Henley’s verse form fit 
Masefield’s subject? Tell as simply and clearly as you can why 
you feel as you do. 

3. Which of the two poems do you like better? Do you like 
it better because of its subject, or its form, or both? If the form 
has something to do with your preference, tell what there is about 
the form which you particularly like. 

5 (C June 1923). 


SHAKESPEARE 


Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask — Thou smilest and art still, 

Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 

Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 

Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foil’d searching of mortality ; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 

Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 

Didst tread on earth unguess’d at. — Better so! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 

Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


a. Show the thought divisions in this sonnet and the relation- 
ship of each division to the other. 

b. State briefly in your own words Arnold’s characterization 
of Shakespeare. 
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6 (1, 2 June 1923). 
To A Port A THOUSAND YEARS HENCE 


I, who am dead a thousand years, 
And wrote this sweet archaic song, 

Send you my words for messengers 
The way I shall not pass along. 


I care not if you bridge the seas, 
Or ride secure the cruel sky, 
Or build consummate palaces 
Of metal or of masonry. 


But have you wine and music still, 
And statues and a bright-eyed love, 

And foolish thoughts of good and ill, 
And prayers to them who sit above? 


How shall we conquer? Like a wind 
That falls at eve our fancies blow, 
And old Mzonides the blind 
Said it three thousand years ago. 


O friend unseen, unborn, unknown, 
Student of our sweet English tongue, 
Read out my words at night, alone: 
I was a poet, I was young. 


Since I can never see your face, 
And never shake you by the hand, 
I send my soul through time and space 
To greet you. You will understand. 
JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


Express in good prose the meaning of the poem above. 
7 (€ Sept. 1923). 


My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such present joys therein I find 
That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind: 
Though much I want which most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
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No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 
No force to win the victory, 

No wily wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to feed a loving eye; 

To none of these I yield as thrall: 

For why? My mind doth serve for all. 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soon do fall ; 
I see that those which are aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all; 
They get with toil, they keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


Content to live, this is my stay; 
I seek no more than may suffice ; 
I press to bear no haughty sway ; 
Look, what I lack my mind supplies : 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 
Sir EpwArRD DYER 


a. Summarize in your own words the thought of the poem. 
b. Suggest a title for this poem. 
8. (1, 2 June 1924). 


A Harrow GRAVE IN FLANDERS 


Here in the marshland, past the battered bridge, 
One of a hundred grains untimely sown, 
Here, with his comrades of the hard-won ridge, 
He rests, unknown. 


His horoscope had seemed so plainly drawn: 
School triumphs, earned apace in work and play; 
Friendships at will; then love’s delightful dawn 
And mellowing day. 


Home-fostering hope; some service to the State ; 
Benignant age; then the long tryst to keep 
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Where in the yew-tree shadow congregate 
His fathers sleep. 


Was here the one thing needful to distill 
From life’s alembic, through this holier fate, 
The man’s essential soul, the hero-will ? 


We ask: and wait. 
Lorp CREWE 


This poem is about the grave of a lad from Harrow School. 
Give in your own words the substance of the poem. What fig- 
ures of speech are employed ? 

9 (C June 1924). 


THE VOLUNTEER 


Here lies the clerk who half his life had spent 
Toiling at ledgers in a city grey, 

Thinking that so his days would drift away 
With no lance broken in life’s tournament : 
Yet ever ’twixt the books and his bright eyes 
The gleaming eagles of the legions came, 

And horsemen, charging under phantom skies, 
Went thundering past beneath the oriflamme. 


And now those waiting dreams are satisfied ; 
From twilight to the halls of dawn he went ; 
His lance is broken; but he lies content 
With that high hour, in which he lived and died. 
And falling thus, he wants no recompense, 
Who found his battle in the last resort ; 
Nor needs he any hearse to bear him hence, 
Who goes to join the men of Agincourt. 
HERBERT ASQUITH 


a. What two points of view did the volunteer contrast in his 
own mind, and what pictures of the past made one of these vivid 
to him ? 

6. What point of view or feeling had the volunteer in stanza 
two and by what concrete details or references is it made vivid? 

c. What idea unites the two parts of the poem? 
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10 (C Sept. 1924). 
DRIFTWOOD 


Black spars of driftwood burn to peacock flames, 
Sea-emeralds and sea-purples and sea-blues, 

And all the innumerable ever-changing hues 

That haunt the changeless deeps but have no names 
Flicker and spire in our enchanted sight : 

And as we gaze the unsearchable mystery, 

The unfathomed cold salt magic of the sea, 

Shines clear before us in the quiet night. 


2 


We know the secret that Ulysses sought, 
That moonstruck mariners since time began 
Snatched at a drowning hazard — strangely brought 
To our homekeeping hearts in drifting spars 
We chanced to kindle under the cold stars — 
The secret in the ocean-heart of man. 
WILFRED WILSON GIBSON 


a. The sea is the subject of the first stanza. (1) What char- 
acteristics of the sea are brought out? (2) By what comparison, 
or image, are they made vivid? 

b. Man is the subject of the second stanza. (1) What char- 
acteristics of man are brought out? (2) By what examples are 
they made plain? 

c. What is the likeness between man and the sea? How is it 
brought out ? 

11 (1, 2 June 1925). 


PRAYER 


God, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use, 

Although we grope with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight — and lose. 


Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout ; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 
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Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit — 
But always let me see the dirt, 

And all the spawn that die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 

Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums — 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half done, 
Keep me with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when at last the fight is won, 


God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
Louis UNTERMEYER 


Summarize this poem in your own words. Why do you think 
the poet desires these gifts ? 
12 (C June 1925). 


SNuG IN My Easy CHAIR 


Snug in my easy chair, 

I stirred the fire to flame, 
Fantastically fair, 

The flickering fancies came, 
Born of heart’s desire: 
Amber woodland streaming ; 
Topaz islands dreaming ; 
Sunset-cities gleaming, 
Spire on burning spire ; 
Ruddy-windowed taverns ; 
Sunshine-spilling wines ; 
Crystal-lighted caverns 

Of Golconda’s mines ; 
Summers, unreturning ; 
Passion’s crater yearning ; 
Troy, the ever-burning. 
Shelley’s lustral pyre ; 
Dragon-eyes, unsleeping ; 
Witches’ caldrons leaping ; 
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Golden galleys sweeping 

Out from sea-walled Tyre: 

Fancies, fugitive and fair, 

Flashed with singing through the air ; 

Till, dazzled by the drowsy glare, 

I shut my eyes to heat and light ; 

And saw, in sudden night, 

Crouched in the dripping dark, 

With streaming shoulders stark, 

The man who hews the coal to feed my fire. 
W. W. Gisson 


CALIBAN IN THE CoAL MINES 


God, we don’t like to complain, 
We know that the mine is no lark — 
But — there’s the pools from the rain; 
But — there’s the cold and the dark. 


God, You don’t know what it is — 
You, in Your well-lighted sky, 

Watching the meteors whizz ; 
Warm, with the sun always by. 


God, if You had but the moon 
Stuck in Your cap for a lamp, 
Even You’d tire of it soon, 
Down in the dark and the damp. 


Nothing but blackness above, 
And nothing that moves but the cars — 
God, if You wish for our love, 


Fling us a handful of stars! 
Louis UNTERMEYER 


a. What thought comes to mar the happiness of the flickering 
fancies of the man in Snug in My Easy Chair? 

b. What is the desire of the man in the coal mines? 

c. Contrast the outlook on life of the characters presented in 


these two poems. 
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13 (C Sept. 1925). 
A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The wind is piping loud, 
The lightning flashes free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 


Our heritage the sea. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


A PASssER-By 


Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West, 
That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 
Whither away, fair rover, and what thy quest ? 
Ah! soon, when Winter has all our values oppressed, 
When skies are cold and misty, and hail is hurling, 
Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails furling. 
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I there before thee, in the country that well thou knowest, 
Already arrived, am inhaling the odorous air: 

I watch thee enter unerringly where thou goest, 
And anchor queen of the strange shipping there, 
Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts bare: 

Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the snow-capped, grandest 
Peak, that is over the feathery palms more fair 

Than thou, so upright, so stately, and still thou standest. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


a. Contrast the points of view of the authors of these two 
poems. 

6. Describe in your own words the harbor in which the “‘ passer- 
by” will anchor. 

c. Which of the two poems do you prefer? Why? 

14 (1, 2 June 1926). Paraphrase in good English prose the 
following poem : 


_ SONNET 


There was an Indian, who had known no change, 
Who strayed content along a sunlit beach 
Gathering shells. He heard a sudden strange 
Commingled noise; looked up; and gasped for speech. 
For in the bay, where nothing was before, 
Moved on the sea, by magic, huge canoes, 
With bellying cloths on poles, and not one oar, 
And fluttering colored signs and clambering crews. 
And he, in fear, this naked man alone, 
His fallen hands forgetting all their shells, 
His lips gone pale, knelt low behind a stone, 
And stared, and saw, and did not understand, 
Columbus’s doom-burdened caravels 
Slant to the shore, and all their seamen land. 

J. C. Squire 


15 (C June 1926). 
Restate in your own words the thought in this [the preceding] 


sonnet. 
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16 (C Sept. 1926). 


THE WILD RIDE 


T hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses 
All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 
All night, from their stalls, the importunate pawing and neighing. 


Let cowards and laggards fall back! but alert to the saddle, 
Weather-worn and abreast, go men of our galloping legion, 
With a stirrup-cup each to the lily of women that loves him. 


The trail is through dolour and dread, over crags and morasses ; 
There are shapes by the way, there are things that appal or entice us: 
What odds? We are Knights of the Grail, we are vowed to the riding. 


We spur to a land of no name, out-racing the storm-wind ; 

We leap to the infinite dark like sparks from the anvil. 

Thou leadest, O God! All’s well with Thy troopers that follow. 
LovuIsE ImMocGeN GUINEY 


a. What mental images suggesting courage are presented ? 

b. What bearing on everyday life does the central thought of 
this poem have? 

17 (1, 2 June 1927). Paraphrase the following poem: 


THE KINGS ARE PASSING 


The kings that were are passing in the dark 

Of days that had been splendid where they went; 
Their crowns are captive and their courts are stark 
Of purples that are ruinous, now, and rent. 

For all that they have seen disastrous things : 

The shattered pomp, the split and shaken throne, 
They cannot quite forget the way of Kings: 
Gravely they pass majestic and alone. 


With thunder on their brows, their faces set, 
Towards the eternal night of restless shapes, 

They walk in awful splendor, regal yet, 

Wearing their crimes like rich and kingly capes... . 
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Curse them or taunt, they will-not hear or Seer 
The kings that were are passing: let them be. 


Davip Morton 
Reprinted by courtesy of the author) 


18 (C June 1927). 

THE SHELL 

And then I pressed the shell 

Close to my ear 

And listened well, 

And straightway like a bell, 

Came low and clear 

The slow, sad murmur of far distant seas, 

Whipped by an icy breeze 

Upon a shore 

Wind-swept and desolate. 

It was a sunless strand that never bore 

The footprint of a man, 

Nor felt the weight 

Since time began 

Of any human quality or stir 

Save what the dreary winds and waves incur. 

And in the hush of waters was the sound 

Of pebbles rolling round, 

Forever rolling with a hollow sound. 

And bubbling sea-weeds as the waters go 

Swish to and fro 

Their long, cold tentacles of slimy grey. 

There was no day, 

Nor ever came a night 

Setting the stars alight 

To wonder at the moon: 

Was twilight only and the frightened croon, 

Smitten to whimpers, of the dreary wind 

And waves that journeyed blind — 

And then I loosed my ear — O, it was sweet 

To hear a cart go jolting down the street. 
JAMES STEPHENS 


a. What contrasted impressions does the author of this poem 
receive ? 
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b. Select five phrases which particularly suggest the loneliness 


of the scene imagined. 
19 (C Sept. 1927). 


I like to think of Shakespeare, not as when 

In our old London of the spacious time 

He took all amorous hearts with honeyed rhyme ; 
Or flung his jest at Burbage and at Ben; 

Or speared the flying follies with his pen ; 

Or, in deep hour, made Juliet’s love sublime ; 

Or from Lear’s kindness and Jago’s crime 

Caught tragic hint of heaven’s dark way with men. 
These were great memories, but he laid them down. 
And when, with brow composed and friendly tread, 
He sought the little streets of Stratford town, 

That knew his dreams and soon must hold him dead, 
I like to think how Shakespeare pruned his rose, 


And ate his pippin in his orchard close. 
E. K. CHAMBERS 


a. What two aspects of Shakespeare’s life are referred to? 

b. Give the substance of the last six lines in your own words. 
What gain or loss has there been by turning them into prose? 

20 (1, 2 June 1928). Paraphrase the following poem: 


A Poet! He hath put his heart to school, 

Nor dares to move unpropped upon the staff 
Which Art hath lodged within his hand — must laugh 
By precept only, and shed tears by rule. 

Thy Art be Nature; the live current quaff, 

And let the groveller sip his stagnant pool, 

In fear that else, when Critics grave and cool 
Have killed him, Scorn should write his epitaph. 
How does the Meadow-flower its bloom unfold ? 
Because the lovely little flower is free 

Down to its root, and, in that freedom, bold; 
And so the grandeur of the Forest-tree 

Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 


But from its own divine vitality. Ww 
ORDSWORTH 
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LONGFELLOW IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Erelong I paced those cloistral aisles, erelong 
I moved where pale memorial shapes convene, 
Where poet, warrior, statesman, king, or queen 
In one great elegy of sculpture throng, 
When suddenly, with heartbeats glad and strong, 
I saw the face of that lost friend serene 
Who robed Hiawatha and Evangeline 
In such benign simplicity of song! 
Then, swiftly as light mists on morning leas, 
All history, legend, England, backward drawn, 
Vanished like vision to incorporate air. 


And in one sweet colonial home o’er seas 
I saw the lamp shine out across the lawn; 
I heard the old clock ticking on the stair! 
EDGAR FAWCETT 


Restate in your own words the experience described in this 
poem. 

22 (C Sept. 1928). Compare the following two poems from 
these points of view: (a) clearness; (6) feeling; (c) melody. 


A. Ou! Hap WE Some Bricut LITTLE IsLE OF OUR OWN 


Oh! had we some bright little isle of our own, 

In a blue summer ocean, far off and alone, 

Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 

And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers ; 
Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 

Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give. 


There, with souls ever ardent and pure as the clime, 

We should love, as they lov’d in the first golden time ; 

The glow of the sunshine, the balm of the air, 

Would steal to our hearts, and make all summer there. 
THomas Moore 
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B. THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings ; 
There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavement gray, 


I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


23 (C Sept. 1928). 


O, Friend! I know not which way I must look 

For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom! We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense — 

This is idolatry, and these we adore ; 

Plain living and high thinking are no more; 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 
WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH 


a. What is the central thought of this poem? 
6. State in your own words the specific criticisms of the life 
of his day which Wordsworth makes in this sonnet. 
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PROSE: 


1 (C June 1919). Express the general thought of the following 
passage in one good sentence: 


In medieval and early modern times those articles only could be 
transported for any considerable distance which had great value in 
small bulk. Such were drugs, spices, fine cloths, rare silks and cottons, 
choice weapons, and armor. These were used chiefly by the small circle 
of the rich; trade in them did not affect the mass of the population. 
Where water transportation could be used there was indeed some 
possibility of trade and exchange in the bulkier commodities. For this 
reason England, with her insular position and much-indented sea- 
coast, was able at a comparatively early stage to export such com- 
modities as wool, copper, and tin, and to develop in some degree the 
geographical division of labor. With the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of vessels, the greater security of the seas, and the use of the 
mariner’s compass, trade by water gradually grew to greater and 
greater dimensions. A still further extension came in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, when parts of the interior of the civilized 
countries were tapped by canals. But the most far-reaching develop- 
ment of the geographical division of labor came with the railway ; for 
the railway can reach all parts of the land. The industry of almost 
every part of the world has been transformed by this mighty solvent. 

F. W. Taussic, The Principles of Economics 


2 (C Sept. 1919). Express the general thought of the following 
passage in one good sentence : 


It is commonly supposed that when a man seeks literary power he 
goes to his room and plans an article for the press. But this is to begin 
literary culture at the wrong end. We speak a hundred times for every 
once we write. The busiest writer produces little more than a volume 
a year, not so much as his talk would amount to in a week. Conse- 
quently, through speech it is usually decided whether a man is to have 
command of his language or not. If he is slovenly in his ninety-nine 
cases of talking, he can seldom pull himself up to strength and exacti- 
tude in the hundredth case of writing. A person is made in one piece, 
and the same being runs through a multitude of performances. Whether 
words are uttered on paper or to the air, the effect on the utterer is the 
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same. Vigor or feebleness results according as energy or slackness has 
been in command. I know that certain adaptations to a new field are 
often necessary. A good speaker may find awkwardness in himself, 
when he comes to write; a good writer, when he speaks. And certainly 
cases occur where a man exhibits distinct strength in one of the two, 
speaking or writing, and not in the other. But such cases are rare. » 
As a rule, language once within our control can be employed for oral 
or for written purposes. And since the opportunities for oral practice 
enormously outbalance those for written, it is the oral which is chiefly 
significant in the development of literary power. We rightly say of 
the accomplished writer that he shows a mastery of his own tongue. 
G. H. Pater, Self-Cultivation in English 


3 (C June 1920). Condense the material of the following para- 
graph into a brief statement which is also clear and orderly : 


Mr. Henry James once suggested as a test of the rank of a novel that 
we ask ourselves whether it aroused in us the emotions of surprise or 
the emotions of recognition. If it amuses us only by the ingenuity of 
its story and by the startling effect of its unsuspected incidents, it 
stands on a lower plane than if it please us by revealing unexpected 
recesses of the human soul, which we accept as veracious although we 
have never before perceived them. The same test is as valid in the 
theater as in the library; and in a serious drama, as well as in high 
comedy, mere surprise must always be subordinate to the subtler 
recognition. We expect the dramatist to explain us to ourselves and 
to turn his lantern on the hidden corners of character, whether tragic 
or comic. When we see a personage in a play do this, or when we hear 
him say that, we ought to feel instantly that, however unforeseen the 
deed or the saying may be, it was precisely what that personage would 
have done or said at that particular moment of his life. 

BRANDER MAtTHEWws, A Study of the Drama 


4 (C Sept. 1920). Condense the material of the following 
paragraph into a brief statement that is also clear and orderly : 


The originality of form and treatment which Macaulay gave to the 
historical essay has not, perhaps, received due recognition. Without 
having invented it, he so greatly improved and expanded it that he 
deserves nearly as much credit as if he had. He did for the historical 
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essay what Haydn did for the sonata, and Watt for the steam-engine : 
he found it rudimentary and important, and left it complete, and a 
thing of power. Before his time there was the ponderous history, 
generally in quarto, and there was the antiquarian dissertation. There 
was also the historical review, containing alternate pages of extract 
and comment, generally dull and gritty. But the historical essay, as 
he conceived it, and with the prompt inspiration of a real discoverer 
immediately put into practical shape, was as good as unknown before 
him. To take a bright period or personage of history, to frame it in 
a firm outline, to conceive it at once in article size, and then to fill in 
this limited canvas with sparkling anecdote, telling bits of color, and 
facts, all fused together by a real genius for narrative, was the sort of 
genre painting which Macaulay applied to history. And to this day 
his essays remain the best of their class, not only in England, but in 
Europe. Slight, or even trivial, in the field of historical erudition and 
critical inquiry, they are masterpieces if regarded in the light of great 
popular cartoons on subjects taken from modern history. They are 
painted, indeed, with such freedom, vividness, and power that they 
may be said to enjoy a sort of tacit monopoly of the periods and 
characters to which they refer, in the estimation of the general public. 
J. Cotter Morison 


5 (C June 1921). 


Could the young but realize how soon they will become mere walk- 
ing bundles of habits, they would give more heed to their conduct while 
in the plastic state. We are spinning our own fates, good or evil, and 
never to be undone. Every smallest stroke of virtue or of vice leaves 
its never-so-little scar. The drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson’s 
play, excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by saying, “I won’t 
count this time!’’ Well, he may not count it, and a kind Heaven may 
not count it; but it is being counted none the less. Down among his 
nerve-cells and fibres the molecules are counting it, registering and 
storing it up to be used against him when the next temptation comes. 
Nothing we ever do is, in strict scientific literalness, wiped out. 

Of course, this has its good side as well as its bad one. As we become 
permanent drunkards by so many separate drinks, so we become saints 
in the moral, and authorities and experts in the practical and scientific 
spheres, by so many separate acts and hours of work. Let no youth 
have any anxiety about the upshot of his education, whatever the line 
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of it may be. If he keep faithfully busy each hour of the working day, 
he may safely leave the final result to itself. He can with perfect 
certainty count on waking up some fine morning to find himself one 
of the competent ones of his generation, in whatever pursuit he may 
have singled out. Silently, between all the details of his business, the 
power of judging in all that class of matter will have built itself up 
within him as a possession that will never pass away. Young people 
should know this truth in advance. The ignorance of it has probably 
engendered more discouragement and faint-heartedness in youths 
embarking on arduous careers than all other causes put together. 
Wiu1aM James, Talks to Teachers 


a. State, in a single sentence, the theme which is common to 
these two paragraphs. 

6. State, in not more than two sentences, the application which 
the author makes of this common theme in the first of the two 
paragraphs. ) 

c. State, similarly, the application made of it in the second 
paragraph. 

6 (C Sept. 1921). 


Experience is a continuous process of choice and comparison, select- 
ing one thing and correlating that in the mind with another. I believe 
that choice and comparison are in some degree present every time that 
anyone is really conscious of anything. It is easy to show that choice 
is always present ; you have only to go somewhere, and stand still, and 
reflect how many things there are about you which you are not seeing. 
Existence is too full for you. You see only the things that your tastes 
and purposes determine, and of these you see sharply only such fea- 
tures as affect those tastes and purposes. Other persons will see other 
things, and other features of the same things. 

Suppose that you are standing by the side of the road, and a horse 
and wagon jogs by. You see the horse and wagon, and you observe 
that it is picturesque. The horse is shaggy, a strawberry roan. But 
suppose that there is a farmer standing beside you, and he sees it too ; 
he observes that the horse is lazy, ewe-necked, pot-bellied, has a ring- 
bone on the left hind foot, and other features which relate to the 
purposes of agriculture. How different is your perception from his, 
though you are looking the same way and standing almost in the 
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same tracks! It might be, indeed, if you chose to look a different way, 
and if you happened to have that genius for concentrating yourself 
upon what you do see which is called absent-mindedness — it might 
be that you would never be aware there was a horse there at all, or so 
much as the noise of a wagon. — Max Eastman, The Enjoyment of Poetry 


a. Put the gist of the first paragraph into two sentences. 

b. The second paragraph is devoted to concrete illustration of 
one of the two elements of experience named in the first paragraph. 
Sum up the illustration (without its details) in a single sentence. 

c. (Optional). The author, in his next paragraph (not printed 
here), goes on to show that comparison, as well as choice, is pres- 
ent in this same experience. Drawing your illustration (as he 
does) from the two sentences describing the horse in the second 
paragraph, write a paragraph of not more than four sentences to 
show that comparison, as well as choice, is present, as one looks 
at the horse. 

7 (C June 1922). State as briefly as possible, in your own 
words, the substance of the following paragraph: 


Extreme busyness, whether at school or college, kirk or market, is 
a symptom of deficient vitality; and a faculty for idleness implies a 
catholic appetite and a strong sense of personal identity. There is a 
sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people about, who are scarcely conscious 
of living except in the exercise of some conventional occupation. 
Bring these fellows into the country or set them aboard ship, and you 
will see how they pine for their desk or their study. They have no 
curiosity ; they cannot give themselves over to random provocations ; 
they do not take pleasure in the exercise of their faculties for its own 
sake; and unless Necessity lays about them with a stick, they will 
even stand still. It is no good speaking to such folk: they cannot be 
idle, their nature is not generous enough; and they pass those hours 
in a sort of coma, which are not dedicated to furious moiling in the 
gold-mill. When they do not require to go to the office, when they are 
not hungry and have no mind to drink, the whole breathing world is 
a blank to them. If they have to wait an hour or so for a train, they 
fall into a stupid trance with their eyes open. To see them, you would 
suppose there was nothing to look at and no one to speak with; you 
would imagine they were paralyzed or alienated; and yet very 
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possibly they are hard workers in their own way, and have good eye- 
sight for a flaw in a deed or a turn of the market. They have been to 
school and college, but all the time they had their eye on the medal; 
they have gone about in the world and mixed with clever people, ae 
all the time they were thinking of their own affairs. As if a man’s 
soul were not too small to begin with, they have dwarfed and narrowed 
theirs by a life of all work and no play; until here they are at forty, 
with a listless attention, a mind vacant of all material of amusement, 
and not one thought to rub against another, while they wait for the 
train. Before he was breeched, he might have clambered on the 
boxes ;... but now the pipe is smoked out, the snuff-box empty, and 
my gentleman sits bolt upright on a bench, with lamentable eyes. 
This does not appeal to me as being Success in Life. 
RoBeErRtT Louis STEVENSON 


8 (C Sept. 1922). State as briefly as possible, in your own 
words, the substance of the following paragraph : 


Of course, there is a portion of reading quite indispensable to a wise 
man. History and exact science he must learn by laborious reading. 
Colleges, in like manner, have their indispensable office — to teach 
elements. But they can only highly serve us when they aim not to 
drill but to create; when they gather from afar every ray of various 
genius to their hospitable halls, and, by the concentrated fires, set the 
hearts of their youth on flame. Thought and knowledge are natures 
in which apparatus and pretension avail nothing. Gowns and pe- 
cuniary foundations, though of towns of gold, can never countervail 
the least sentence or syllable of wit. Forget this, and our American 
colleges will recede in their public importance, whilst they grow 
richer every year. — RatpH WaLpo EMERSON 


9 (C June 1923). 


When we are looking at a landscape we think ourselves pleased ; but 
it is only when it comes back upon us by the fire o’ nights that we can 
disentangle the main charm from the thick of particulars. It is just so 
with what is lately past. It is too much loaded with detail to be dis- 
tinct ; and the canvas is too large for the eye to encompass. (1) But 
this is no more the case when our recollections have been strained long 
enough through the hour-glass of time; when they have been the 
burthen of so much thought, the charm and comfort of so many a 
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vigil. All that is worthless has been sieved and sifted out of them. 
Nothing remains but the brightest lights and the darkest shadows. 
When we see a mountain country near at hand, the spurs and haunches 
crowd up in eager rivalry, and the whole range seems to have shrugged 
its shoulders to its ears, till we cannot tell the higher from the lower: 
but when we are far off, these lesser prominences are melted back into 
the bosom of the rest, or have set behind the round horizon of the 
plain, and the highest peaks stand forth in lone and sovereign dignity 
against the sky. It is just the same with our recollections. We require 
to draw back and shade our eyes before the picture dawns upon us in 
full breadth and outline. (2) Late years are still in limbo to us; but 
the more distant past is all that we possess in life, the corn already 
harvested and stored forever in the grange of memory. The doings of 
to-day at some future time will gain the required offing ; I shall learn 
to love the things of my adolescence, as Hazlitt loved them, and as I 
love already the recollections of my childhood. They will gather 
interest with every year. (3) They will ripen in forgotten corners 
of my memory; and some day I shall waken and find them vested 
with new glory and new pleasantness. 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON, A Retrospect 


a. State the main thought of this paragraph in one sentence. 

b. In order to make his meaning clear and more effective, the 
author suggests certain images or pictures to the reader’s mind in 
the sentences marked 1, 2, and 3. In each case describe in your 
own words what image or picture is suggested to your mind. 


10 (C Sept. 1923). 


The true essay, then, is a tentative and personal treatment of a 
subject ; it is a kind of improvisation on a delicate theme; a species 
of soliloquy, as if a man were to speak aloud the slender and whimsical 
thoughts that come into his mind when he is alone on a winter evening 
before a warm fire, and, closing his book, abandons himself to 
the luxury of genial reverie.... The theme itself matters little — 
the art of it lies in the treatment. And the important thing is that the 
essay should possess what may be called atmosphere and personality ; 
and thus it may be held to be of the essence of the matter that the 
result should appear to be natural, by whatever expenditure of toil 
that quality may need to be achieved.... The mark of the true essay 
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is that the reader’s thinking is all done for him. A thought is ex- 
panded in a dozen ways, until the most nebulous mind takes cog- 
nizance of it. The path winds and insinuates itself, like a little leafy 
lane among fields, with the hamlet-chimneys and the spire, which 
are its leisurely goal, appearing only by glimpses and vistas, just 
sufficiently to reassure the sauntering pilgrim as to the ultimate end 


of his enterprise. 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


a. The first and second parts of this paragraph deal with the 
essay from two different points of view. (1) What are the points 
of view? (2) State, in a single sentence, the thought of the 
first part of the paragraph. (3) State in a single sentence 
the thought of the second part of the paragraph. 

6. What image or picture does the author suggest to the 
reader’s mind to enforce the thought of (z) the first part of 
the paragraph, (2) the second part of the paragraph? 


11 (C June 1924). 


Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life and fortune of every 
one of us would, one day or other, depend upon his winning or losing 
a game at chess. Don’t you think that we should all consider it to be 
a primary duty to learn at least the names and the moves of the 
pieces; to have a notion of a gambit, and a keen eye for all the means 
of giving and getting out of check? Do you not think that we should 
look with a disapprobation amounting to scorn, upon the father who 
allowed his son, or the state which allowed its members, to grow up 
without knowing a pawn from a knight? 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth that the life, the for- 
tune, and the happiness of every one of us, and, more or less, of those 
who are connected with us, do depend upon our knowing something 
of the rules of a game infinitely more difficult and complicated than 
chess. It is a game which has been played for untold ages, every man 
and woman of us being one of the players in a game of his or her own. 
The chess-board is the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the 
universe, the rules of the game are what we call the laws of Nature. 
The player on the other side is hidden from us. We know that his 
play is always fair, just, and patient. But also we know, to our cost, 
that he never overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest allowance 
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for ignorance. To the man who plays well, the highest stakes are 
paid, with that sort of overflowing generosity with which the strong 
shows delight in strength. And one who plays ill is checkmated — 
without haste, but without remorse. ... 

Well, what I mean by Education is learning the rules of this mighty 
game. In other words, education is the instruction of the intellect in 
the laws of Nature, under which name I include not merely things 
and their forces, but men and their ways; and the fashioning of the 
affections and of the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with those laws. For me, education means neither more nor 
less than this. Anything which professes to call itself education must 
be tried by this standard, and if it fails to stand the test, I will not 
call it education, whatever may be the force of authority or of num- 
bers, upon the other side. — Huxtey, A Liberal Education 


a. Summarize these three paragraphs in your own words. 

b. Show clearly the connection of the thought in these three 
paragraphs. 

c. What does Huxley do for the reader by comparing life to a 
game of chess, and education to learning the rules of the game? 


12 (C Sept. 1924). 

Science is, I believe, nothing but trained and organized common 
sense, differing from the latter only as a veteran may differ from a 
raw recruit: and its methods differ from those of common sense only 
as far as the guardsman’s cut and thrust differ from the manner in 
which a savage wields his club. The primary power is the same in 
each case, and perhaps the untutored savage has the more brawny 
arm of the two. The veal advantage lies in the point and polish of the 
swordsman’s weapon; in the trained eye quick to spy out the weak- 
ness of the adversary; in the ready hand prompt to follow it on the 
instant. But, after all, the sword exercise is only the hewing and 
poking of the clubman developed and perfected. 

So, the vast results obtained by Science are won by no mystical 
faculties, by no mental processes, other than those which are practised 
by every one of us, in the humblest and meanest affairs of life. A 
detective policeman discovers a burglar by the marks made by his 
shoe, by a mental process identical with that by which Cuvier re- 
stored the extinct animals of Montmartre from fragments of their 
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bones. Nor does that process of induction and deduction by which a 
lady, finding a stain of a peculiar kind upon her dress, concludes that 
somebody has upset the inkstand thereon, differ in any way, in kind, 
from that by which Adams and Leverrier discovered a new planet. 
The man of science, in fact, simply uses with scrupulous exactness the 
methods which we all, habitually and at every moment, use carelessly ; 
and the man of business must as much avail himself of the scientific 
method — must be as truly a man of science — as the veriest bookworm 
of us all; though I have no doubt that the man of business will find him- 
self out to be a philosopher with as much surprise as M. Jourdain exhib- 
ited when he discovered that he had been all his life talking prose. 
Huxtey, The Educational Value of the Natural History Sciences 


The three paragraphs above develop three closely allied aspects 
of one thought. 

a. State the thought that runs through the three paragraphs. 

6. Summarize each paragraph ina single sentence. (This answer 
calls for three sentences.) 


13 (C June 1925). 


But have you ever rightly considered what the mere ability to read 
means? That it is the key which admits us to the whole world of 
thought and fancy and imagination? to the company of saint and sage, 
of the wisest and the wittiest at their wisest and wittiest moment? That 
it enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, and 
listen to the sweetest voices of all time? More than that, it annihilates 
time and space for us; it revives for us without a miracle the Age of 
Wonder, endowing us with the shoes of swiftness and the cap of dark- 
ness, so that we walk invisible like fern seed, and witness unharmed 
the plague at Athens or Florence or London; accompany Cesar on 
his marches, or look in on Catiline in council with his fellow conspira- 
tors, or Guy Fawkes in the cellar of St. Stephen’s. We often hear of 
people who will descend to any servility, submit to any insult, for the 
sake of getting themselves or their children into what is euphemistically 
called good society. Did it ever occur to them that there is a select 
society of all the centuries to which they and theirs can be admitted 
for the asking, a society, too, which will not involve them in ruinous 
expense and still more ruinous waste of time and health and faculties ? 

James Russert LOowELt 
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a. State in one sentence the thought of this paragraph. 
b. How does the poem Snug in My Easy Chair illustrate the 
idea expressed in this paragraph? (See page 122.) 


14 (C Sept. 1925). 


In our notion the object of a university education is, to train intel- 
lectual men for the pursuits of an intellectual life. For though educa- 
tion by training or reading will not make people quicker or cleverer 
or more inventive, yet it will make them soberer. A man who finds 
out for himself all that he knows is rarely remarkable for calmness. 
The excitement of the discovery and a weak fondness for his own in- 
vestigations —a parental inclination to believe in their excessive 
superiority — combine to make the self-taught and original man 
dogmatic, decisive, and detestable. He comes to you with a notion 
that Noah discarded in the ark, and attracts attention to it as if it 
were a stupendous novelty of his own. A book-bred man rarely does 
this; he knows that his notions are old notions, that his favorite 
theories are the rejected axioms of long-deceased people: he is too 
well aware how much may be said for every side of everything to be 
very often overweeningly positive on any point. 

It is of immense importance that there should be . . . a large number 
of minds trained by early discipline to this habitual restraint and 
sobriety. The very ignorance of such people is better than the best 
knowledge of half mankind. An uneducated man has no notion of 
being without an opinion ; he is distinctly aware whether Venus is inhab- 
ited, and knows as well as Mr. Cobden what is to be found in all the 
works of Thucydides: but his opinionated ignorance is rather kept in 
check when people as strong-headed as himself, as rich, as respectable, 
and much better taught, are continually avowing that they don’t at all 
know any of the points on which he is ready to decide. And when those 
who are careful have opinions, they are in general able to bear the tem- 
perate discussion of them. Education cannot insure infallibility, but it 
most certainly insures deliberation and patience ; it forms the opinions 
of people that can form the opinions of others. — WALTER BAGEHOT 


a. Summarize the thought of each paragraph in a separate 


sentence. 
b. Show the relation of the thought of the second paragraph 


to that of the first. 
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15 (C June 1926). 

Let us count next pleasures through the eye. Unlike the other 
senses, the eye is always at work except when we sleep, and may 
consequently be the vehicle of far more enjoyment than any other 
organ of sense. It has given our race its ideas of infinity, symmetry, 
grace, and splendor; it is a chief source of childhood’s joys, and 
throughout life the guide to almost all pleasurable activities. The 
pleasure it gives us, however, depends largely upon the amount of 
attention we pay to the pictures which it incessantly sets before the 
brain. —Two men walk along the same road: one notices the blue 
depths of the sky, the floating clouds, the opening leaves upon the 
trees, the green grass, the yellow buttercups, and the far stretch of the 
open fields; the other has precisely the same pictures on his retina, 
but pays no attention to them. One sees, and the other does not see; 
one enjoys an unspeakable pleasure, and the other loses that pleasure 
which is as free to him as the air. The beauties which the eye reveals 
are infinitely various in quality and scale; one mind prefers the 
minute, another the vast; one the delicate and tender, another the 
coarse and rough; one the inanimate things, another the animate 
creation. The whole outward world is the kingdom of the observant 
eye. He who enters into any part of that kingdom to possess it has 
a store of pure enjoyment in life which is literally inexhaustible and 
immeasurable. His eyes alone will give him a life worth living. 

Next comes the ear as a minister of enjoyment, but next at a great 
interval. The average man probably does not recognize that he gets 
much pleasure through hearing. He thinks that his ears are to him 
chiefly a convenient means of human intercourse. But let him experi- 
ence a temporary deafness, and he will learn that many a keen delight 
came to him through the ear. He will miss the beloved voice, the 
merry laugh, the hum of the city, the distant chime, the song of birds, 
the running brook, the breeze in the trees, the lapping wavelets, and 
the thundering beach; and he will learn that familiar sounds have 
been to him sources of pure delight — an important element in his 
well-being. — Cuartes W. Error 


a. Express briefly in your own words the thought of these two 
paragraphs. 

6. Give two illustrations from your own experience recalled to 
you by reading this passage. 
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Courage is the sound health of a man’s nature; but just as, they 
tell us, there is no man whose physical health is perfect, no man who 
does not carry somewhere in him some disease which if no other cause 
outstrips it will bring his death, so there is probably no man who in 
all his life, in every part of him, is thoroughly, consistently courageous. 
We know how easy it is to find a man bold as a lion in one part of his 
nature, and timid as a hare in others. It makes some of the strangest 
complications of character. It is at the root of some of our most sur- 
prising disappointments about men. I see a man leading a regiment 
in battle directly into the face of the most fearful fire, as stiff and un- 
flinching as if he were made of steel. I think, ‘‘Here is a brave man,” 
and I sit down to talk with him, and I find him the most timid creature 
in his opinions, eternally conservative, always asking what other 
people think. He is physically brave and intellectually a coward. 
Or I see a man holding his own principle with calm and strong asser- 
tion, and I learn to honor him, and yet that man will not walk through 
a dark passage by himself nor hold out his hand for a splinter to be 
taken out without a groan. He has moral courage but no physical 
courage. ‘My dear friend, where are you a coward, where is your 
weak spot?” we should ask of a new companion if we were wholly 
frank with him, and if he answered us truthfully we should know him 
at once. As we cannot use such frankness to one another, we have to 
go on feeling one another’s life until we find just at what point his 
bravery breaks down in cowardice. — PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Express the thought of this paragraph in a sentence or two. 

17 (C June 1927). 

An ancient poet, unreasonably discontented at the present state of 
things, which his system of opinions obliged him to represent in its 
worst form, has observed of the earth, “‘that its greater part is covered 
by the uninhabitable ocean ; that of the rest some is encumbered with 
naked mountains, and some lost under barren sands; some scorched 
with unintermitted heat, and some petrified with perpetual frost ; so 
that only a few regions remain for the production of fruits, the pasture 
of cattle, and the accommodation of man.” 

The same observation may be transferred to the time allotted us in 
our present state. When we have deducted all that is absorbed in 
sleep, all that is inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature, or 
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irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny of custom; all that passes in 
regulating the superficial decoration of life, or is given up in the 
reciprocations of civility to the disposal of others; all that is torn 
from us by the violence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly away by 
lassitude and languor; we shall find that part of our duration very 
small of which we can truly call ourselves masters, or which we can 
spend wholly at our own choice. Many of our hours are lost in a rota- 
tion of petty cares, in a constant recurrence of the same employments ; 
many of our provisions for ease or happiness are always exhausted by 
the present day; and a great part of our existence serves no other 
purpose than that of enabling us to enjoy the rest. 

Of the few moments which are left in our disposal, it may reasonably 
be expected that we should be so frugal, as to let none of them slip 
from us without some equivalent; and perhaps it might be found, 
that as the earth, however straitened by rocks and waters, is capable 
of producing more than all its inhabitants are able to consume, our 
lives, though contracted by incidental distraction, would yet afford 
us a large space vacant to the exercise of reason and virtue; that we 
want! not time, but diligence, for great performances; and that we 
squander much of our allowance, even while we think it sparing and 
insufficient. — SAMUEL JoHNson, The Rambler, March 30, 1751 


a. State briefly in your own words the thought of this passage. 

6. What is the connection of ideas between the first and second 
paragraphs? 

c. What specific application of his thought to the conduct of 
life does the author suggest to us in the third paragraph? 

18 (C Sept. 1927). 


It is to me a very great meanness, and something much below a 
philosopher, which is what I mean by a gentleman, to rank a man 
among the vulgar for the condition of life he is in, and not according 
to his behavior, his thoughts, and sentiments in that condition. For 
if a man be loaded with riches and honors and in that state of life has 
thoughts and inclinations below the meanest artificer,? is not such 
an artificer, who, within his power, is good to his friends, moderate 
in his demands for his labour, and cheerful in his occupation, very 
much superior to him who lives for no other end than to serve himself, 


Nhack. 2 Laborer. 
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and assumes a preference in all his words and actions to those who act 
their part with much more grace than himself? Epictetus has made 
use of the similitude of the stage-play to human life with much spirit. 
“It is not,” says he, “to be considered among the actors, who is prince, 
or who is beggar, but who acts prince or beggar best.” The circum- 
stances of life should not be that which gives us place, but our be- 
haviour in that circumstance is what should be our solid distinction. 
Thus a wise man should think no man above him or below him, any 
further than it regards the outward order or discipline of the world: 
for, if we conceive too great an idea of the eminence of our superiors, 
or subordination of our inferiors, it will have an ill effect upon our 
behaviour to both. He who thinks no man above him but for his 
virtue, none below him but for his vice, can never be obsequious or 
assuming in a wrong place; but will frequently emulate men in rank 
below him, and pity those above him. 

This sense of mankind is so far from a levelling principle, that it 
only sets upon us a true basis of distinction and doubles the merit of 
such as become their condition. A man in power, who can, without 
the ordinary prepossessions which stop the way to the true knowledge 
and service of mankind, overlook the little distinctions of fortune, 
raise obscure merit, and discountenance successful indesert,! has, in 
the eyes of knowing men, the figure of an angel rather than a man; 
and is above the rest of men in the highest character he can be, even 
that of their benefactor. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler, September 17, 1709 


a. Express in your own words the thought of the first paragraph. 

b. Who is meant by “him” in the ninth line of the first para- 
graph? 

c. State the thought of the second paragraph and show how 
it is related to the first. 

19 (C June 1928). 


Our growth in life may be measured by the books that we read ; and 
conversely, as we cannot have all experience in our own lives, books 
are necessarily one of the most fruitful sources of growth in experience. 

This is true, however, only of what may be called vitalized reading 
— reading, not with the eyes alone, nor with the mind alone, but with 

1 Lack of merit. 
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the stored experiences of life, with the emotions that it has brought, 
with the attitudes toward men and things and ideas that it has given 
—in a word, with imagination. To read with imagination, you must 
be, in the first place, alert; in the second place, sensitive and recep- 
tive. Instead, however, of being merely passively receptive of the 
stream of ideas and images and sensations flowing from the work you 
are reading, you must be eager to take all that it has to give, and to re- 
create this in terms of your own experience. Thus by making it a part 
of your imaginative experience, you widen your actual experience, you 
enrich your life, and you increase the flexibility and power of your mind. 

In order, then, to tap the sources of your imagination, you must 
learn to experience in two ways: first, through life itself, not so much 
by seeking experiences different from those that naturally come your 
way, as by becoming aware of the value of those that belong naturally 
to your life; and second, through learning to absorb and transmute 
the life that is in books, beginning with those that appeal strongly to 
your tastes and experience. In the process of reading you will turn 
more and more to those writers who have a larger mastery of life, and 
who, by their skill in expressing the wisdom and beauty that they 
have made their own, can admit you, when you are ready, to some 
share in that mastery. — Joun M. Manty 


a. What, according to John M. Manly, is the purpose of reading ? 

b. How, according to the author, should one read in order to 
derive the greatest benefit ? 

c. What progressive stages does he suggest that you will make 
in your reading? 


20 (C Sept. 1928). 


Adjustment is exactly what a man gains when he comes to himself. 
Some men gain it late, some early; some get it all at once, as if by 
one distinct act of deliberate accommodation; others get it by de- 
grees and quite imperceptibly. No doubt to most men it comes by 
the slow process of experience — at each stage of life a little. A college 
man feels the first shock of it at graduation, when the boy’s life has 
been lived out and the man’s life suddenly begins. He has measured 
himself with boys, he knows their code and feels the spur of their 
ideals of achievement. But what the world expects of him he has yet 
to find out, and it works — when he has discovered it — a veritable 
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revolution in his ways both of thought and action. He finds a new 
sort of fitness demanded of him, executive, thoroughgoing, careful of 
details, full of drudgery and obedience to orders. Everybody is ahead 
of him. Just now he was a senior, at the top of a world he knew and 
reigned in, a finished product and pattern of good form. Of a sudden 
he is a novice again, as green as in his first school year, studying a 
thing that seems to have no rules — at sea amid cross winds, and a bit 
seasick withal. Presently, if he be made of stuff that will shake into 
shape and fitness, he settles to his tasks and is comfortable. He has 
come to himself: understands what capacity is, and what it is meant 
for; sees that his training was not for ornament, or personal gratifica- 
tion, but to teach him how to use himself and develop faculties worth 
using. Henceforth there is a zest in action, and he loves to see his 
strokes tell. — Wooprow Witson, When a Man Comes to Himself 


a. Explain in your own words what Woodrow Wilson means 
by adjustment. 

b. What are the processes by which adjustment may be brought 
about ? 

c. What is the purpose of adjustment? 


C. QUESTIONS WHICH TEST THE CANDIDATE’S KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


1 (A 1901). That part of Scott’s life in which he wrote the 
Waverley novels. 

2 (B 1906). Give an account of the life of Shakespeare. 

3 (B 1913). How Shakespeare became a successful playwright. 
(Composition of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

4 (B 1914). An Elizabethan playhouse. 

5 (C June 1918). If you were living in London between 1750 
and 1800, what literary men should you hear most about, and 
what writings of theirs should you probably be reading? 

6 (1, 2 June 1923). What do you admire most in Johnson’s 
character? Support your statements by citing incidents in his 
career. 


IV. COMPOSITION 
A. THEME SUBJECTS 
I. DESCRIPTION OR NARRATION REQUIRED 


1 (11915). Use one of the following subjects for about 150 
words of description or narration : 


a. A typical scene in my home town. (150 words of description or 
narration.) 

6. On the trail. (150 words of description or narration.) 

c. The person, scene, or incident that has most impressed me this 
week. (Write this composition as a familiar letter.) (150 words of 
description or narration.) ‘ 


2 (11916). Use one of the following subjects for about 1 50 
words of description or narration : 


Q 


. A group (or settlement) of foreigners. 
b. A county fair. 

c. A night in camp. 

d. Moving day. 

e. One of my school friends. 

f. The school at recess. 


3 (11917). Write a descriptive or narrative passage of about 
200 words upon one of the following topics : 


a. Around the soda fountain. 

6. A stretch of uninteresting country. 
c. My chum’s family. 

d. Coming home from school. 

e. A factory town from a distance. 


f. A character in real life who might have come out of Dickens or 
Hawthorne. 


g. The best parlor. 
h. Just in time. 
7. Aunt Carrie in the kitchen. 
148 
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4 (11918). Write about 100 words of description upon what- 
ever is suggested to your mind by one of the following subjects: 


a. A tree. 

b. Enter the “star.” 

é lime” 

d. Firing up. 

e. The crossroads. 

. A bright spot. 

g. A shop window. 

h. Newspaper caricatures. 


as 


II. GENERAL 


1 (A 1907). Which question or questions on this paper has 
your training in English best fitted you to answer? Give the 
reasons for your answer. 

2 (A 1911), What did it mean to be a knight? (Draw upon 
your recollections of The Lady of the Lake, The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal, and Tennyson’s poems.) (Write a composition of 150 words.) 

3 (A 1911). Tell, from the point of view of the chief charac- 
ter, the story of one of the poems of Scott, Byron, Macaulay, 
Poe, Tennyson, or Browning. (For this purpose choose the poem 
that you like best.) (Write a composition of 150 words.) 

4 (B 1911). Good points of my favorite novel. (300 words or 
more.) 

5 (B 1911). Some influences of Magna Charta upon English 
history. (300 words or more.) 

6 (B 1911). The causes of the American Civil War. (300 
words or more.) 

7 (B 1911). My reasons for going to college. (300 words or 
more.) 

8 (B 1911). Characteristics of the people, or of the scenery, 
in some locality with which I am familiar. (The exact title to be 
chosen by the candidate.) (300 words or more.) 

9 (B 1911). Characteristic traits of some bird, fish, or other 
animal. (The exact title to be chosen by the candidate.) (300 
words or more.) 
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10 (A 1912). Have you in mind any poem not read in your 
school which you think ought to be read there? In a letter ad- 
dressed to the principal, ask to have it added to the list of required 
reading, and give your reasons for the request. (150 words.) 

11 (B 1912). An ideal baseball (or football or basket-ball) 
captain. (Composition of 2 or 3 paragraphs.) 

12 (B 1912). Types of character in the people that I meet. 
(Composition of 2 or 3 paragraphs.) 

13 (B 1912). The purpose of a school paper. (Composition of 
2 or 3 paragraphs.) 

14 (B 1912). A comparison between two towns (or two cities) 
that I know. (Composition of 2 or 3 paragraphs.) 

15 (B 1912). Some influences of the Norman Conquest on the 
English people. (Composition of 2 or 3 paragraphs.) 

16 (B 1912). Some services rendered to his country by Alex- 
ander Hamilton (or by Thomas Jefferson). (Composition of 2 or 
3 paragraphs.) 

17 (A 1913). A brief Spectator paper on some person whom 
you know. (150 words or more.) 

18 (A 1913). A mob. (Draw material from reading or from 
experience.) (150 words or more.) 

19 (B 1913). Some aspects of the last presidential campaign. 
(Composition of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

20 (B 1913). How to run an automobile (or some other ma- 
chine). (Composition of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

21 (B 1913). The value of manual training in the high school. 
(Composition of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

22 (B 1913). Characteristics of a popular boy in my school. 
(Composition of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

23 (B 1913). What my favorite sport has been worth in my 
education. (Composition of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

24 (B 1913). The moral and educational influence of moving- 
picture shows. (Composition of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

25 (B 1913). The arguments of the American colonists against 
the taxes imposed by Great Britain. (Composition of 3 or more 
paragraphs.) 
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26 (B 1913). Lincoln and the abolition of slavery. (Composi- 
tion of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

27 (B 1914). An important public event of the year; for ex- 
ample, the opening of the Panama Canal. (Composition of 3 or 
more paragraphs.) 

28 (B 1914). The man (or woman) in public life who is most 
interesting to me. (Composition of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

29 (B 1914). What the high school does for the education of 
the boy or girl who is not going to college. (Composition of 3 
or more paragraphs.) 

30 (B 1914). Some valuable uses of electricity. (Composition 
of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

31 (B 1914). The principle and construction of a gasoline 
engine (or an engine of some other type). (Composition of 3 or 
more paragraphs.) 

32 (B 1914). The significance of some event which occurred 
between the Battle of Bunker Hill and the dedication of the 
Bunker Hill Monument. (Composition of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

33 (B 1914). My opinion of a present-day author. (Composi- 
tion of 3 or more paragraphs.) 

(1 1915). Write in several paragraphs a composition of about 
400 words upon one of the following subjects. Choose such aspects 
of the subject as you can well discuss according to an orderly, 
consecutive plan in which each paragraph shall be one stage. 


Note. These general directions were repeated in subsequent years and there- 
fore apply to Nos. 34-95, 100-115, 125-157, 190-221, 232-245, 258-300. 


34 (1 1915). Military drill in schools. 

35 (11915). Do the generals or the statesmen seem to you 
the more important figuresin history? Give reasons and examples. 

36 (11915). The principle and some uses of either the hy- 
draulic press or the dynamo. 

37 (11915). The principle of either the aéroplane or the sub- 
marine, and its uses in modern warfare. 

38 (1 1915). Opportunities for women in modern business. 

39 (11915). The conspiracy of Catiline. 
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40 (11915). One of the following processes: oxidation, fer- 
tilization, crystallization. 

41 (11915). The most useful citizen of my acquaintance. 

42 (B 1915). Pure milk. 

43 (B 1915). Wireless telegraphy. 

44 (B 1915). Charlemagne as a ruler. 

45 (B 1915). A great English statesman. 

46 (B 1915). The importance of the battle of Saratoga. 

47 (B 1915). The neutrality of the United States. 

48 (B 1915). Is the Monroe Doctrine antiquated ? 

49 (B 1915). The aim, methods, and achievements of an 
organization with which you are familiar. 

50 (1 1916). Relief work in the present war. 

51 (1 1916). A new vocation for women. 

52 (1 1916). On reading fairy stories. 

53 (11916). Military training camps. 

54 (11916). A recent feat of engineering. 

55 (1 1916). Why I have chosen a large (or a small) college. 

56 (1 1916). Franklin as a typical American. 

57 (11916). The gas engine: its principle, its operation, and 
some of its uses. 

58 (1 1916). Public playgrounds. 

59 (1 1916). My study of birds (or trees, or stars, or flowers, 
or animals, etc.). 

60 (1 1916). The effect upon country life of better communica- 
tion and of modern inventions. 

61 (1 1916). Why I should like to be a lawyer (or a doctor, 
or an engineer, etc.). 

62 (C June 1916). Ina letter to your father, announcing your 
election to a school office, tell him what you plan to do. 

63 (C June 1916). Your likes and dislikes in music (or in 
pictures). 

64 (C June 1916). The surprisingly human characteristics of 
school-teachers. 

65 (C June 1916). A great discovery or invention, and some 
of its consequences. 
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66 (C June 1916). An industry important in your state. 

67 (C June 1916). The troubles of a policeman (or railway 
conductor, or dressmaker, or storekeeper, or postman). 

68 (C June 1916). Three diary entries about a vacation: 
(t) before you go; (2) while you are away; and (3) after you 
have come back. 

69 (C June 1916). Should military drill be required in your 
school ? 

70 (C June 1916). The relation of America to the present war. 

71 (C Sept. 1916). School life as you know it contrasted with 
school life as it is represented in stories. 

72 (C Sept. 1916). What you would do with a million dollars. 

73 (C Sept. 1916). The question of “preparedness.” 

74 (C Sept. 1916). Your father’s occupation, or some other 
occupation which you know equally well. 

75 (C Sept. 1916). The work you have done in manual train- 
ing or domestic science in your school. 

76 (C Sept. 1916). Impressions which your town makes (1) upon 
you; and (2) upon some friend who has come to visit you. 

77 (C Sept. 1916). Summer military training camps. 

78 (C Sept. 1916). Your hobby —such as stamp-collecting, 
amateur photography, wireless telegraphy, etc. 

79 (C Sept. 1916). Why and how should students share in the 
government of your school? 

80 (C Sept. 1916). How participation in school activities has 
proved beneficial to you. 

81 (C June 1917). Summer work on the farm. 

82 (C June 1917). The building of an inexpensive garage, or 
the equipment of a shop, a laboratory, or a gymnasium at home. 

83 (C June 1917). The best section of the United States. 

84 (C June 1917). How I furnished my room. 

85 (C June 1917). The relations between the United States 
and Mexico. 

86 (C June 1917). The mining of coal (or any other important 
industrial process, such as the milling of lumber or the produc- 
tion of steel). 
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87 (C June 1917). The equipment and training of a military 
officer. 
88 (C June 1917). Lectures: their influence and their value 
to the school or to the community. 
89 (C June 1917). Changes I should like to make in the 
organization of some school activity. 
90.(C June 1917). Books that I shall not make my children 
read. 
91 (C June 1917). A project for world peace. 
92 (C June 1917). The “movie habit.” 
93 (C June 1917). A contemporary writer whose works might 
well be read in school. 
94 (C June 1917). An argument for (or against) national pro- 
hibition by Federal enactment. 
95 (C June 1917). Democracy in the European War. . 
(1 1917.) Write a carefully planned theme of four or five hun- 
dred words upon one topic from the list below (Nos. 96-99) : 
96 (1 1917). Summer work. 
97 (11917). The building of an inexpensive garage or a 
summer camp. 
98 (1 1917). The equipment in the home, of a shop, a labo- 
ratory, a kitchen, or a gymnasium. 
99 (1 1917). The equipment and training of a military officer 
or of a Red Cross nurse. 
100 (C Sept. 1917). In the trenches. (For topics IOO-II5 see 
the note before No. 34.) 
101 (C Sept. 1917). The Sunday newspaper. 
102 (C Sept. 1917). How to secure more general participation 
in school athletics. 
103 (C Sept. 1917). Modern dancing. 
104 (C Sept. 1917). How to educate one’s parents. 
105 (C Sept. 1917). A letter to Julius Cesar explaining the 
methods of modern warfare. 
106 (C Sept.-1917). Dormitory life at school. 
107 (C Sept. 1917). The advantages of school dramatics. 
108 (C Sept. 1917). The preparation of oxygen (or carbon 
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dioxide) in the laboratory, its physical and chemical properties, 
and its relation to life. 

109 (C Sept. 1917). Modern methods of fighting disease. 

110 (C Sept. 1917). Popular superstitions. 

111 (C Sept. 1917). Modern advertising. 

112 (C Sept. 1917). The advantages of a city school (or of a 
country school). 

113 (C Sept. 1917). ‘Safety First.” 

114 (1 1918). Write a criticism of a book which has failed to 
interest you. Give the reader an idea of the story or the aim of 
the work, and discuss specifically the reasons for your adverse 
judgment. (400 words.) 

115 (11918). What has your community (town, school, or 
neighborhood) done to help in the war? (400 words.) 

(11918). Write a theme of about three hundred words upon 
one topic from the following list (Nos. 116-124) : 

116 (1 1918). Revolutionary Russia. 

117 (1 1918). What makes a story popular? 

118 (1 1918). Why do women wish to vote? 

119 (11918). The customs of a strange community. 

120 (11918). A letter, with proper heading and conclusion, 
intended to persuade a friend to enter the college of your own 
choice. 

121 (11918). The effect of the war upon my school. 

122 (1 1918). The Y.M.C.A. (or some similar organization) as 
a factor in winning the war. 

123 (11918). School dramatics. 

124 (11918). Food conservation. 

125 (1 1918). An important historical event or period before 
1900, and its effect upon society or political institutions. (400 
words. For topics 125-157 see the note before No. 34.) 

126 (11918). The future of the United States if the present 
war ends in (r) unquestioned victory for the Entente Allies, 
(2) victory for the Teutonic Allies, or (3) exhaustion, with no 
military decision. (Treat the topic with regard to each of these 
three possibilities.) 
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127 (1 1918). Imagine yourself chosen by your schoolmates 
to head a committee to lay before the principal some question of 
importance to the spirit or the morale of the school. Write a con- 
nected and clear presentation of the issues involved, with the view 
of submitting it for criticism to the members of your committee. 

128 (C June 1918). Write a letter, with proper heading and 
conclusion, intended to persuade a friend to enter the college of 
your own choice. 

129 (C June 1918). My automobile and I. 

130 (C June 1918). The customs of a strange community that 
I know (or have visited). 

131 (C June 1918). The effect of the war upon my school. 

132 (C June 1918). Press censorship in time of war. 

133 (C June 1918). How I have earned money outside of 
school. 

134 (C Sept. 1918). What we owe to England. 

135 (C Sept. 1918). A Liberty Loan campaign. 

136 (C Sept. 1918). Camouflage. 

137 (C Sept. 1918). The part that women have played in the 
war. 

138 (C Sept. 1918). The work of the Junior Red Cross in 
your school. 

139 (C Sept. 1918). An electric-light plant. 

140 (C Sept. 1918). Planning and equipping a modern kitchen. 

141 (C Sept. 1918). If I were principal of a school. 

142 (C Sept. 1918). Write a letter to a friend about the best 
book you have recently read, making it clear to him why he 
should read it. 

143 (C Sept. 1918). What I have done to help win the war. 

144 (C June 1919). You feel that some aspect of the situation 
in Europe requires public attention in America. Write to your 
local paper about it. 

145 (C June 1919). A reporter from a country newspaper was 
in some large city at the time of the last Liberty Loan campaign, 
or some other great public celebration. Write the article that he 
would send to his paper. 
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146 (C June 1919). Describe the changes in appearance or 
character that have come to some city or town or country district 
with which you are familiar, since the entrance of America into 
the war. 

147 (C June 1919). Explain to an older person how the war 
has changed your plans for the future. 

148 (C June 1919). Explain to a civilian what are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the infantry, the marine corps, the 
coast artillery, or the signal corps. 

149 (C June 1919). If you had an opportunity to join some 
relief organization in Europe, which one should you wish to enter 
and why? 

150 (C June 1919). Write a letter to a friend describing a town 
that you have recently visited. 

151 (C Sept. 1919). A brief paper is to be read before the 
science club of a school explaining the working of some interesting 
mechanism. Write the paper. 

152 (C Sept. 1919). Before selecting the magazines for the 
coming year the school librarian has asked each member of last 
year’s senior class to make a report on three or four magazines 
that he thinks are most valuable for the school library. Write a 
report in which you try to persuade the librarian to accept your 
choice. 

153 (C Sept. 1919). Rosalind in As You Like It is still young 
at the end of the play, and Shylock in The M erchant of Venice 
has presumably many years to live. Sketch the probable later 
history of one of these, or of some other character in a book you 
have read in preparation for this examination. 

154 (C Sept. 1919). Write a letter to a friend about a current 
event that is interesting you. 

155 (C Sept. 1919). “Why I am Proud to be an American.” 
Choose a fitting occasion and audience for a speech on this subject, 
and write the speech. 

156 (C Sept. 1919). Write a letter to a London newspaper ex- 
plaining what, in your opinion, has been the most important effect 
of the war upon America. 
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157 (C Sept. 1919). Write a paper to be read before your school 
literary or debating society on ‘What Makes a Good Soldier.” 

158 (1 1919). A town or a section of the country which interests 
me especially. (500 words. See the note before No. 34.) 

159 (11919). The habits and habitat of an animal that I have 
observed carefully. (500 words.) 

160 (1 1919). A comparison of two families, or occupations, or 
institutions, or sports, or writers, or books, or places. (500 words.) 

161 (1 1919). Anindustry or an engineering project with which 
I am familiar. (500 words.) 

162 (11919). The efficiency of the American Army. (500 
words.) 

163 (11919). My voluntary reading outside of school. (500 
words.) 

164 (1 1919). Some things I learned at school outside the 
curriculum. (500 words.) : 

165 (1 1919). An estimate of the time, money, and physical and 
nervous energy that my parents will have expended upon my 
training and education by my twenty-first year. (500 words.) 

166 (1 1919). A League of Nations as an aid to permanent 
peace. (500 words.) 

167 (1 1919). Our future on the sea. (500 words.) 

168 (1 1919). The rehabilitation of Belgium. (500 words.) 


169 (1 1919). A new conception of colonial administration. 
(500 words.) 


170 (1 1919). War poetry. (500 words.) 

(A 1920.) Write a composition of not less than two hundred 
words on one of the following topics (Nos. 171-176) : 

171 (A 1920). How I should like to vote in the coming 
election, and why. 

172 (A 1920). A “drive” for better English. 

173 (A 1920). Trees with character. 

174 (A 1920). The hobby which I have clung to most persist- 
ently. 

175 (A 1920). My own experience with the high cost of living. 

176 (A 1920). My early play and playmates. 
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(B 1920.) Write a composition of not less than two hundred 
words on one of the following topics (Nos. 177-180) : 

177 (B 1920). The industry or business that keeps my town 
alive. 

178 (B 1920). The cost of advertising and its effect upon the 
cost of living. 

179 (B 1920). Unjustifiable strikes. 

180 (B 1920). Popular versus classical music. 

181 (B 1920). School politics. 

182 (B 1920). Why should we read poetry? 

183 (B 1920). The problem of the immigrant in my town. 

184 (B 1920). A book character who seems especially ** human.” 

185 (B 1920). Duties and privileges of citizenship in the 
United States. 

186 (B 1920). The usefulness of the United States Senate. 

187 (B 1920). The thought suggested by the late war which 
recurs most often to me. 

188 (B 1920). The best kind of place for summer recreation. 

189 (B 1920). What the library has meant to me. 

190 (C June 1920). Explain to a boy or a girl who is not going to 
college why you are planning to go. (See the note before No. 34.) 

191 (C June 1920). Drawing upon your own experience and 
observation, write for your school paper an article entitled 
** Children’s Make-Believe.”’ 

192 (C June 1920). Write a letter to your local newspaper on 
the proper observance of Sunday. 

193 (C June 1920). “What I Know and Like of Recent 
Poetry’: an article written for your school paper. 

194 (C June 1920). Imagine that for some reason you have to 
begin earning your living immediately. Write two letters: one 
to a friend, telling him why you must support yourself, and what 
your hopes are for the future; the other to a possible employer, 
applying for some position which you may consider yourself capa- 
ble of filling, and giving such an account of yourself, your history, 
your education, and your general qualifications as you think he 
would wish to have. 
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195 (C June 1920). Your city government is discussing the 
question of daylight-saving. You are asked to appear before the 
council to represent the young people of the town. Write your 
speech. 

196 (C June 1920). Your school is considering changes in the 
examination system. You are asked to appear before the faculty 
to state the students’ point of view with reference to desirable 
reforms. Write your speech. 

197 (C June 1920). Explain the changes in modern life that 
have been brought about by some important invention. 

198 (C June 1920). The place of the general public in labor 
disputes. 

199 (C Sept. 1920). Explain to a friend the extent to which 
the students share in the government and discipline of your 
school. Add your own opinion as to whether or not this share 
should be increased. 

200 (C Sept. 1920). A young people’s society in your church 
or town lacks enthusiasm. What do you think is the cause, and 
what, if you were elected president, would you try to do in order 
to increase interest ? 

201 (C Sept. 1920). Write a paper to be presented to the 
Science Club of your school on the plants, the birds, or the 
animals of your neighborhood. 

202 (C Sept. 1920). A paper published in a foreign language 
has decided to print a weekly article in English. The editor 
has asked you for an article entitled ““What Makes a Good 
American ?”’ Write it. 

203 (C Sept. 1920). Pick from among your teachers, without 
using their real names, the two whom you consider the best. 
Taking these teachers as examples, write an essay on what, from 
a student’s point of view, makes good teaching. 

204 (C Sept. 1920). “The Most Useful Citizen of My Town” 

a character sketch. 

205 (C Sept. 1920). Discuss the effects of the war on the men 
who have come back, as you have personally seen these effects. 

206 (C Sept. 1920). A talk before a boys’ or a girls’ club on 
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“The School’s Part in the Campaign for National Health,” 
“The School’s Part in the Campaign for National Thrift.” 


207 (C June 1921). 
208 (C June 1921). 
209 (C June 1921). 


210 (C June 1921). 


Books I have outgrown. 

Gardens. 

Home decoration. 

The characteristics of the people in some 


section of the United States. 


211 (C June 1921). 
author and his work. 
212 (C June 1921). 


ably be like in 1950. 


213 (C June 1921). 
214 (C June 1921). 
215 (C June 1921). 
216 (C June 1921). 


The connection between the life of some 
What life in the United States will prob- 


What I like in present-day literature. 
The United States and world peace. 

The opportunity of woman in politics. 
The significance of fuel (or transportation) 


in the life of a modern community. 


217 (C June 1921). 


economic problem. 


218 (C June 1921). 
219 (C June 1921). 


school) is governed. 


220 (C June 1921). 
221 (C June 1921). 


Food, regarded as either a scientific or an 


The most useful machine I know. 
How my community (state, town, or 


How to make moving pictures better. 
Democracy in school life. 


(B June 1921.) Write a theme of from two hundred to three 
hundred words on one of the following topics (Nos. 222-231) : 


222 (B June 1921). 
223 (B June 1921). 
224 (B June 1921). 
225 (B June 1921). 
296 (B June 1921). 
227 (B June 1921). 
228 (B June 1921). 
229 (B June 1921). 


device. 


230 (B June 1921). 


My father’s occupation. 

Dogs and dogs. 

A modern martyr. 

Hospitable houses. 

A visit to a battlefield. 

Afloat. 

Religion in school life. 

A simple but indispensable mechanical 


A picture, a piece of sculpture, or a build- 


ing that has impressed me deeply. 
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231 (B June 1921). The waste caused by fires. 

932 (C Sept. 1921). What I read when I have my own way. 
(For topics 232-245 see the note before No. 34.) 

233 (C Sept. 1921). The modern farm. 

234 (C Sept. 1921). Clean sportsmanship. 

235 (C Sept. 1921). On being unconventional. 

236 (C Sept. 1921). How a president of the United States is 
elected. 

237(Cwept, 

238 (C Sept. 

289 (C Sept. 

240 (C Sept. 

241 (C Sept. 

242 (C Sept. 

243 (C Sept. 

244 (C Sept. 

245 (C Sept. 
service. 

(2 June 1922.) Write a composition of from three to four 
hundred words on one of the following topics. Choose such aspects 
of the subject as you can well discuss according to an orderly, 
consecutive plan, in which each paragraph shall be one stage. 
(Nos. 246-257.) 

246 (2 June 1922). 
dent of English? 


1921). 
1921). 
1921). 
1921). 
1921). 
1921). 
1921). 
1921). 
1921). 


Why I like (or do not like) poetry. 

The housing problem. 

School as I would have it. 

The collector. 

Billboards. 

What America has to offer an immigrant. 
Science in the modern house. - 
Changes I should like in American life. 
How to meet the problem of domestic 


Latin: a luxury or a necessity to the stu- 


247 (2 June 1922). 
248 (2 June 1922). 
249 (2 June 1922). 
250 (2 June 1922). 
251 (2 June 1922). 
252 (2 June 1922). 
253 (2 June 1922). 
254 (2 June 1922). 
255 (2 June 1922). 
256 (2 June 1922). 
257 (2 June 1922). 


Motor trucks versus railways. 
What can women do in politics? 
Old-fashioned gardens. 

Is America a melting-pot ? 

The absurdities of English spelling. 
New roads for old. 

On having one’s photograph taken. 
Above the clouds. 

The Boy Scouts. 

The new map of Europe. 

The chivalry of today. * 


258 (C June 1922), 
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At the telephone. (For topics 2 58-300 


see the note before No. 34.) 


259 (C June 1922). 
260 (C June 1922). 
261 (C June 1922). 
262 (C June 1922). 


covered. 


263 (C June 1922). 
264 (C June 1922). 
265 (C June 1922). 
266 (C June 1922). 
267 (C June 1922). 
268 (C June 1922). 
269 (C June 1922). 


bad points. 


270 (C June 1922). 
271 (C June 1922). 
272 (C June 1922). 
273 (C Sept. 1922). 
274 (C Sept. 1922). 
275 (C Sept. 1922). 


(or gas or water). 


276 (C Sept. 1922). 
277 (C Sept. 1922). 
278 (C Sept. 1922). 
279 (C Sept. 1922). 
280 (C Sept. 1922). 
281 (C Sept. 1922). 


politics. 


282 (C Sept. 1922). 
283 (C Sept. 1922). 


present day. 


284 (C Sept. 1922). 
285 (C Sept. 1922). 
286 (C Sept. 1922). 


engineer). 


The use of the imagination in reading. 
Success in school life. 

Good taste in dress. 

An interesting book which I have dis- 


Experiences while earning money. 

Old songs and new. 

Business versus professional life. 

How a town guards its health. 

The day of the motor truck. 

The value of school dramatics. 
Newspaper cartoons : their good and their 


The policeman in the modern community. 
Friends. 

Early days in the history of my town. 
Books that are always new. 

The obligations of popularity. 

How my town gets its supply of electricity 


What athletics can do for a schoolgirl. 
A defense of popular music. 
Individuality in animals. 

What makes a good school paper. 
Managing a household. 

What a boy (or girl) should know about 


Life on a Western ranch. 
A historical parallel to a problem of the 


The home workshop. 
Keeping fit. 
The education of a business man (or 
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287 (C June 1923). 
288 (C June 1923). 


or chemistry. 


289 (C June 1923). 
290 (C June 1923). 
291 (C June 1923). 
292 (C June 1923). 
293 (C June 1923). 
294 (C June 1923). 
295 (C June 1923). 
296 (C June 1923). 


community. 


297 (C June 1923). 


life. 


298 (C June 1923). 
299 (C June 1923). 
300 (C June 1923). 
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The romance of maps. 
The practical side of the study of physics 


On condescension in older people. 

My own anthology of poetry. 

The pleasure of working with one’s hands. 
Books I have not outgrown. 

A question of interest in my community. 
The vanishing horse. 

Modern plays that I like. 

The foreign section of some American 


Qualities demanded of a leader in school 
The motor (or sail) boat. 


My education in music. 
How schools help to make good citizens. 


(1, 2 June 1923.) Write a composition of from three to four 
hundred words on one of the following topics. Choose such aspects 
of the subject as you can well discuss according to an orderly, 
consecutive plan, in which each paragraph shall be one stage. 


(Nos. 301-315.) 


301 (1, 2 June 1923). 
302 (1, 2 June 1923). 
303 (1, 2 June 1923). 
304 (1, 2 June 1923). 
305 (1, 2 June 1923). 
306 (1, 2 June 1923). 
307 (1, 2 June 1923). 
308 (1, 2 June 1923). 
309 (1, 2 June 1923). 
310 (1, 2 June 1923). 
311 (1, 2 June 1923). 
312 (1, 2 June 1923). 
313 (1, 2 June 1923). 
814 (1, 2 June 1923). 


My radio and what it means to me. 
One hundred years ago. 

Shall I follow my father’s occupation ? 
The lure of a fire alarm. 

The modern boy’s (or girl’s) ideals. 
How the animals get ready for winter. 
The coal supply of the future. 

Riding Pegasus. 

The future of the horse. 

The ideal guest. 

A tragic omission. 

Troubles of an amateur. 

Effect of motion pictures on social life. 
Holiday customs in the United States. 
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315 (1, 2 June 1923). What foreign visitors like (or dislike) 
about us. 

(C Sept. 1923.) Write in several paragraphs a composition of 
about four hundred words upon ome of the following subjects. 
Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well discuss ac- 
cording to an orderly, consecutive plan. (50-60 minutes.) 
(Nos. 316-320.) 

316 (C Sept. 1923). Minor characters in fiction. 

317 (C Sept. 1923). How to make the highways safe. 

318 (C Sept. 1923). The neighborhood store. 

319 (C Sept. 1923). Reading for fun. 

320 (C Sept. 1923). What I have learned in school outside of 
the classroom. 

321 (C Sept. 1923). The study of history. 

322 (C Sept. 1923). What my school needs most. 

323 (C Sept. 1923). Camp cooking. 

324 (C Sept. 1923). On going to the theatre. 

325 (C Sept. 1923). My favorite composer. 

326 (C Sept. 1923). The radio-telephone. 

327 (C Sept. 1923). The value of mathematics. 

328 (C Sept. 1923). A question of national importance. 

329 (C Sept. 1923). The foreign country I should like to visit. 

(1, 2 June 1924.) Write a composition of from three to four 
hundred words on one of the following topics. Choose such aspects 
of the subject as you can well discuss according to an orderly, 
consecutive plan, in which each paragraph shall be one stage. 
Prefix an appropriate title. (45-60 minutes.) (Nos. 330-341.) 

330 (1, 2 June 1924). Speed and modern life. 

331 (1, 2 June 1924). Nemesis as illustrated in one of the 
books read for this examination. 

332 (1, 2 June 1924). What I like and dislike in modern poetry. 

333 (1, 2 June 1924). An argument for (or against) the World 
Court. 

334 (1, 2 June 1924). How to read a newspaper in fifteen 
minutes. 

335 (1, 2 June 1924). When I was first barbered (or bobbed). 
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The person who has influenced me most. 
International sports. 

The appeal of the country road. 

Who pays for advertising ? 

Young people and world unity. 

How a leader holds his leadership. 


336 (1, 2 June 1924). 
337 (1, 2 June 1924). 
338 (1, 2 June 1924). 
339 (1, 2 June 1924). 
340 (1, 2 June 1924). 
341 (1, 2 June 1924). 


(C June 1924.) Write in several paragraphs a composition of 
about four hundred words upon one of the following subjects. 
Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well discuss ac- 
cording to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an appropriate 
title. (so-6o minutes.) (Nos. 342-356.) 


342 (C June 1924). 
343 (C June 1924). 
344 (C June 1924). 
345 (C June 1924). 


shop) work. 


346 (C June 1924). 
347 (C June 1924). 


motor boat). 


348 (C June 1924). 
349 (C June 1924). 
350 (C June 1924). 


Sea fever. 

Books I like to reread. 

A heroine in history. 

What I have gained from laboratory (or. 


How to install a radio-telephone. 
How to take care of an automobile (or 


Our amateur dramatic club. 
The traffic problem in my town. 
What I have learned from managing a 


team (or editing a school paper). 


351 (C June 1924). 
352 (C June 1924). 


is run. 


353 (C June 1924). 
354 (C June 1924). 
355 (C June 1924). 
356 (C June 1924). 


Books to give a friend. 
How a store (or a farm, or a machine shop) 


An extracurriculum study. 
A camper’s outfit. 

Poetry for odd minutes. 
Songs to remember. 


(C Sept. 1924.) Write in several paragraphs a composition of 
about four hundred words upon one of the following subjects. 
Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well discuss ac- 
cording to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an appropriate 
title. (s0-60 minutes.) (Nos. 357-370.) 

357 (C Sept. 1924). An old-fashioned book. © 


358 (C Sept. 
359 (C Sept. 
360 (C Sept. 
361 (C Sept. 
362 (C Sept. 
363 (C Sept. 
instrument. 
364 (C Sept. 
365 (C Sept. 
town. 
366 (C Sept. 
367 (C Sept. 
368 (C Sept. 
or mathematics). 


369 (C Sept. 1924). 
370 (C Sept. 1924). 


1924). 
1924). 
1924). 
1924). 
1924). 
1924), 


1924). 
1924). 


1924). 
1924). 
1924). 
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Hiking. 

Playing with machinery. 

A modern farm. 

Student self-government in my school. 
Books of travel (or adventure). 

The pleasure of playing some musical 


On going to the theatre. 
The most important problem in my 


What I have learned from my hobby. 
The week-end. 
Why I like to study chemistry (or physics, 


Poems I shall not forget. 
Why I wish to study art. 


- 1,2 June 1925.) Write a composition of from three hundred 
to four hundred words on one of the following topics. Choose 
such aspects of the subject as you can well discuss according to 
an orderly, consecutive plan, in which each paragraph shall be 
one stage. (40-45 minutes.) (Nos. 371-390.) 


371 (1, 2 June 1925). 
372 (1, 2 June 1925). 
373 (1, 2 June 1925). 
374 (1, 2 June 1925). 
375 (1, 2 June 1925). 
376 (1, 2 June 1925). 
377 (1, 2 June 1925). 
378 (1, 2 June 1925). 
379 (1, 2 June 1925). 
380 (1, 2 June 1925). 
381 (1, 2 June 1925). 
382 (1, 2 June 1925). 
383 (1, 2 June 1925). 
384 (1, 2 June 1925). 
385 (1, 2 June 1925). 


The price of being an athlete. 
Along the water-front. 

The immensity of the atom. 

On the superfluous. 

The caricaturist as a reformer. 
All weather is good weather. 
Toasts and the toasted. 

Modern science and the home. 
My experiences in hero-worship. 
The ideal teacher. 

Everyday wonders of nature. 
Heroines old and new. 

My hardy garden. 

A shelf of books. 

Adventures are to the adventurous. 
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386 (1, 2 June 1925). It is better for me to go to college four 
years than to travel two. (Argue for either the affirmative or 
the negative.) 

387 (1, 2 June 1925). The subject among my studies that has 
meant most to me. 

388 (1, 2 June 1925). My favorite character in history. 


Men at some time are masters of their fates. 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
SHAKESPEARE 


389 (1, 2 June 1925). Apply the foregoing thought to a char- 
acter in one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

390 (1, 2 June 1925). Transatlantic air travel. 

391 (1, 2 June 1925). What do you find in the literature of 
today, its subject matter, the ideas expressed, and the manner 
of treatment which clearly differentiates it from the literature 
of other times? 

392 (1, 2 June 1925). Write a letter, correct in epistolary 
form, describing a book, or a visit to a museum, or a character 
whom you admire. 

393 (1, 2 June 1925). Write an editorial article advocating a 
better public library, or greater interest in local literature. 

(C June 1925.) Write in several paragraphs a composition 
of three hundred to four hundred words upon one of the follow- 
ing subjects. Choose such aspects of the subject as you can 
well discuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix 
an appropriate title. (50-60 minutes.) (Nos. 394-409.) 

394 (C June 1925). A voyage of discovery in a library. 

395 (C June 1925). How to light a home. 

396 (C June 1925). Ambition that others have had for me. 

397 (C June 1925). A prominent man (or woman) of today. 

358 (C June 1925). New methods of polar exploration. 

399 (C June 1925). School politics. 

400 (C June 1925). Getting along with people. 

401 (C June 1925). The modern warfare against disease. 
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402 (C June 1925). What I like to find in a story. 

403 (C June 1925). A modern Spectator paper. 

404 (C June 1925). Chemistry in modern warfare. 

405 (C June 1925). Partisanship in national politics. 

406 (C June 1925). Listening in. 

407 (C June 1925). Music for me. 

408 (C June 1925). On illustrated advertisements. 

409 (C June 1925). Camping by motor. 

(C Sept. 1925.) Write in several paragraphs a composition of 
three hundred to four hundred words upon one of the following 
subjects. Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well 
discuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an 
appropriate title. (50-60 minutes.) (Nos. 410-424.) 

410 (C Sept. 1925). My favorite villain in literature. 

411 (C Sept. 1925). Making a camp. 

412 (C Sept. 1925). On listening to music. 

413 (C Sept. 1925). Qualities I admire in other people. 

414 (C Sept. 1925). Electricity in modern life. 

415 (C Sept. 1925). The disadvantages of being healthy. 

416 (C Sept. 1925). Studying in summer. 

417 (C Sept. 1925). Undeserved credit. 

418 (C Sept. 1925). Getting acquainted with new neighbors. 

419 (C Sept. 1925). Good government in our town. 

420 (C Sept. 1925). Winter sports. 

421 (C Sept. 1925). Buying an article I did not want. | 

422 (C Sept. 1925). The most important political question of 
today. 

423 (C Sept. 1925). The museum (or the park system) in our 
town. 

424 (C Sept. 1925). Little journeys. 

(1, 2 June 1926.) Write a composition of about three hundred 
and fifty words on one of the following topics. Choose such 
aspects of the subject as you can well discuss according to 
an orderly, consecutive plan, in which each paragraph shall 
be one stage. Prefix an appropriate title. (45-60 minutes.) 


(Nos. 425-437-) 
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425 (1, 2 June 1926). 
426 (1, 2 June 1926). 
427 (1, 2 June 1926). 
428 (1, 2 June 1926). 
429 (1, 2 June 1926). 
430 (1, 2 June 1926). 
431 (1, 2 June 1926). 
432 (1, 2 June 1926). 
433 (1, 2 June 1926). 
434 (1, 2 June 1926). 
435 (1, 2 June 1926). 


go walking. 


436 (1, 2 June 1926). 
no automobile. 
437 (1, 2 June 1926). 


CE ENGLISH QUESTIONS 


When spring comes to our town. 
“Dreams, books, are each a world.” 
Rooms I have loved. 

The age of steel. 

Persuading father. 

A legend of my native town. 

My interest in stories of the sea. 
Some ridiculous fashions. 

Misuses of the telephone. 

How I recognize a great man. 

The author with whom I should like to 


Pleasures left in life for one who owns 


Trolleys versus motor-busses. 


(C June 1926.) Write in several paragraphs a composition 


of about three hundred 


and fifty words upon one of the following 


subjects. Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well 
discuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an 


appropriate title. (so- 
438 (C June 1926). 
439 (C June 1926). 


author. 


440 (C June 1926). 
441 (C June 1926). 
442 (C June 1926). 
443 (C June 1926). 
444 (C June 1926). 
445 (C June 1926). 
446 (C June 1926). 
447 (C June 1926). 
448 (C June 1926). 
449 (C June 1926). 
450 (C June 1926). 
451 (C June 1926). 
452 (C June 1926). 


60 minutes.) (Nos. 438-452.) 
Poetry of the World War. 
An imaginary outing with a favorite 


Fiction and matter of fact. 
By-products of school life. 
Walking in a city. 

Sea, sand, and sky. 

Hunting with a camera. 

A modern factory. 

A bowl of goldfish. 

On minding other people’s business. 
The family at the breakfast table. 
The air mail. 

Ghosts I should like to meet 

My musical experiences. 
Overhauling a motor car. 
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(C Sept. 1926.) Write in several paragraphs a composition of 
about three hundred and fifty words upon one of the following 
subjects. Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well 
discuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an 
appropriate title. (50-60 minutes.) (Nos. 453-467.) 


453 (C Sept. 1926). 
454 (C Sept. 1926). 
455 (C Sept. 1926). 
456 (C Sept. 1926). 
457 (C Sept. 1926). 
458 (C Sept. 1926). 
459 (C Sept. 1926). 
460 (C Sept. 1926). 
461 (C Sept. 1926). 
462 (C Sept. 1926). 
463 (C Sept. 1926). 
464 (C Sept. 1926). 
465 (C Sept. 1926). 
466 (C Sept. 1926). 
467 (C Sept. 1926). 


Poetry of industrial life. 

A recent book about American life. 
An old book forever new. 
School on a stormy day. 
Window shopping. 

Bird life in my locality. 
Prehistoric animals. 

The future of the battleship. 

On listening to thunder. 

When father was a boy. 

The hard-working postman. 

The air fleet in national defense. 
Romance in our town. 

My favorite musical instrument. 
On tinkering with a machine. 


(1, 2 June 1927.) Write in several paragraphs a composition 
of about three hundred and fifty words on one of the following 
topics. Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well dis- 
cuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an appro- 
priate title. (45-60 minutes.) (Nos. 468-482.) 


468 (1, 2 June 1927). 
469 (1, 2 June 1927). 
470 (1, 2 June 1927). 
471 (1, 2 June 1927). 
472 (1,2 June 1927). 
473 (1, 2 June 1927). 


go to college? 


474 (1, 2 June 1927). 
475 (1, 2 June 1927). 
476 (1, 2 June 1927). 


Censoring a school paper. 

Earning versus spending a dollar. 
Proverbs that I have tested. 

A recent practical application of science. 
The satisfactions of a senior. 

Is it wise to borrow money in order to 


The popularity of cartoons. 
Eccentric character of my acquaintance. 
Latin as a college-preparatory subject 


should be retained. (Argue for either affirmative or negative.) 
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477 (1, 2 June 1927). Islands in fact and in fiction. 

478 (1, 2 June 1927). The charm of 
‘**.. . old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 

479 (1, 2 June 1927). The poetry of my native town. 

480 (1, 2 June 1927). What is in a name? 

481 (1, 2 June 1927). Reclaiming waste areas of the West. 

482 (1, 2 June 1927). A bad guess. 

(C June 1927.) Write in several paragraphs a composition of 
about three hundred and fifty words upon one of the following 
subjects. Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well 
discuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an 
appropriate title. (50-60 minutes.) (Nos. 483-4097.) 

483 (C June 1927). The value of a good biographer. 

484 (C June 1927). The imaginary world into which my fa- 
vorite poet carries me. 

485 (C June 1927). A great city as pictured by some author. 

486 (C June 1927). The coming of the railroad. 

487 (C June 1927). Marketing. 

488 (C June 1927). Getting a summer job. 

489 (C June 1927). On living up to a reputation. 

490 (C June 1927). The art of doing without things. 

491 (C June 1927). A visit to a battlefield. 

492 (C June 1927). Differences in the character of rivers (or 
mountains) I have seen. 

493 (C June 1927). My experience with modern household 
conveniences. 

494 (C June 1927). What I make in my workshop. 

495 (C June 1927). Driving at night. 

496 (C June 1927). A few musical friends. 

497 (C June 1927). Illustrated books. 

(C Sept. 1927.) Write in several paragraphs a composition of 
about three hundred and fifty words upon one of the following 
subjects. Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well 
discuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an 
appropriate title. (50-60 minutes.) (Nos. 498*512.) 


498 (C Sept. 
499 (C Sept. 
500 (C Sept. 
501 (C Sept: 
502 (C Sept. 


1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
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On reading letters (or diaries). 

The pleasures of a good detective story. 
The influence of patriotic poems. 
Colonial homes and home life. 
Noteworthy features of the seacoast, the 


mountains, the prairie, or the country with which I am familiar. 


503 (C Sept. 
504 (C Sept. 
505 (C Sept. 
506 (C Sept. 
507 (C Sept. 
508 (C Sept. 
509 (C Sept. 
510 (C Sept. 
511 (C Sept. 
512 (C Sept. 


1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
1927). 
1927). 


Using your eyes in the woods. 
Antiques. 

My tool kit. 

The Spanish Main. 

Spring cleaning. 

The protection of wild flowers. 
The use and abuse of caricature. 
My neighbor’s back yard. 

The Fine Arts in my town. 

Our music. 


- (1, 2 June 1928.) Write a composition of about three hundred 

and fifty words on one of the following topics. Choose such 
aspects of the subject as you can discuss well according to an 
orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an appropriate title. (45-60 
inutes.) (Nos. 513-527-) 


m 


518 (1, 2 June 1928). 
514 (1, 2 June 1928). 
515 (1, 2 June 1928). 
516 (1, 2 June 1928). 
517 (1, 2 June 1928). 
518 (1, 2 June 1928). 
519 (1, 2 June 1928). 


the golf caddie. 


520 (1, 2 June 1928). 
521 (1, 2 June 1928). 
522 (1, 2 June 1928). 
523 (1, 2 June 1928). 
524 (1, 2 June 1928). 
525 (1, 2 June 1928). 
526 (1, 2 June 1928). 


My choice for president. 

The plight of the farmer. 

Auctions. 

At the rainbow’s end. 

My interest in biography. 

Popularity that is worth having. 
People as seen by the car conductor or 


Keeping up with the neighbors. 
Amateurs outside of sports. 

On second thought. 

The appeal of the laboratory. 
Conservation of wild life. 

People I have worked for. 

When we can travel 100 miles an hour. 
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527 (1, 2 June 1928). American history in American fiction. 

(C June 1928). Write in several paragraphs a composition of 
about three hundred and fifty words upon one of the following 
subjects. Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well 
discuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an 
appropriate title. (40-60 minutes.) (Nos. 528-542.) 


528 (C June 1928). 
529 (C June 1928). 
530 (C June 1928). 
531 (C June 1928). 
582 (C June 1928). 
533 (C June 1928). 
534 (C June 1928). 
535 (C June 1928). 
536 (C June 1928). 
537 (C June 1928). 
538 (C June 1928). 
539 (C June 1928). 
540 (C June 1928). 
541 (C June 1928). 
542 (C June 1928). 


Personal tastes and critical standards. 
Are luxuries necessities ? 

Chemistry in modern life. 

Slums and settlement houses. 

How to enjoy a painting. 

Can a love for poetry be taught ? 
Neighbors. 

Privileges of childhood. 

Modern methodsin some branchof farming. 
A world figure of today. ; 
The amateur musician. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

People I have worked for. 

Popularity that is worth having. 

Books as magic carpets. 


(C Sept. 1928.) Write in several paragraphs a composition of 


about three hundred and fifty words upon one of the following 
subjects. Choose such aspects of the subject as you can well 
discuss according to an orderly, consecutive plan. Prefix an 
appropriate title. (50-60 minutes.) (Nos. 543-557.) 

543 (C Sept. 1928). The art of reading. 

544 (C Sept. 1928). On being up-to-date. 

545 (C Sept. 1928). What shall be done with Sunday? 

546 (C Sept. 1928). The consolation of poetry. 

547 (C Sept. 1928). Party platforms. 

548 (C Sept. 1928). Why study mathematics? 

549 (C Sept. 1928). In a workshop. 

550 (C Sept. 1928). Roads and billboards. 

551 (C Sept. 1928). Friends in books. 

552 (C Sept. 1928). Woman and jury service. 
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553 (C Sept. 1928). Our little theatre. 

554 (C Sept. 1928). Early morning on the farm. 
555 (C Sept. 1928). The city awakes. 

556 (C Sept. 1928). On reading Shakespeare. 
557 (C Sept. 1928). A musical dream. 


B. QUESTIONS WHICH TEST THE CANDIDATE'S 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE OF COMPOSITION 


1 (B 1906). Is the paragraph that follows sound on the score 
of unity and coherence? Give in detail the reasons for your 
answer, quoting from the paragraph where you find it necessary. 


Tur REASON WHY THE DESPISED JEW WAS TOLERATED IN ENGLAND 


The Jews were tolerated in England because of the immense sums 
of money they possessed. Hence they were frequently approached by 
-the nobles for loans. Though put under various forms of taxation in 
order to wring their money from them, they seemed to regain it. 
The meanest serfs would not sit at table with them. The Jews re- 
mained in England for the reason that even though persecuted they 
could collect from their debtors sums of money so large as to make 
the persecution seem worth while. Even the King borrowed sums of 
money from them. Some of the nobles tortured the Jews to force 
from them their money. 


2 (B 1907). What constitutes a sentence? On the basis of 
your answer to this question, discuss whether the following are 
properly to be considered sentences. Recast those of the five 
that you deem unsatisfactory. 

1. They were an odd couple and she was at least forty years old. 

2. The enemy’s troops charged, broke and fled, and we pursued 
them to the edge of their camp. 

3. His father’s family having all died many years before. 

4. One who stood foremost in every good work, never relaxing 
his efforts til] the cause in which they were enlisted had triumphed. 

5. Many years had rolled by, many changes had taken place, 
but the old elm still stood. 
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3 (C June 1917). Define four of the following terms and illus- 
trate each by at least one example or title: heroic couplet, epic 
poem, satire, comedy, blank verse, lyric, antithesis, alliteration. 

4 (11918). In the passage on the attached ‘Supplementary 
Sheet,’’ what changes do you think necessary or advisable from 
the point of view of good modern usage? Do not rewrite the 
passage, but make these changes in the margins or the spaces 
between the lines. Detach the corrected sheet and hand it in 
with your examination book. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SHEET 


T observed, that the two who swam were yet more than twice as long 
swimming over the creek as the fellow was that fled from them.... I 
immediately run down the ladders with all possible expedition, fetches 
my two guns, for they were both but at the foot of the ladders, as F 
observed above, and getting up again, with the same haste, to the top 
of the hill, I crossed toward the sea, and having a very short cut, and 
all down hill, clapped myself in the way between the pursuers and the 
pursued, halooing aloud to him that fled, who, looking back, was at first 
perhaps as much frighted at me as at them; but I beckoned with my 
hand to him to come back; and, in the meantime, I slowly advanced 
towards the two that followed; then rushing at once upon the fore- 
most, I knocked him down with the stock of my piece. I was loth to. 
fire, because I would not have the rest hear; though, at that distance, 
it would not have been easily heard, and being out of sight of the smoke 
too, they would not have easily known what to make of it. Having 
knocked this fellow down, the other who pursued with him stopped, 
- as if he had been frighted, and I advanced apace towards him; but 
as I came nearer, I perceived presently he had a bow and arrow, and 
was fitting it to shoot at me; so J was then necessitated to shoot at 
him first, which I did, and killed him at the first shoot. 
DantiEL DEFOE, Robinson Crusoe, Edition of 1719 


5 (C Sept. 1918). Detach the part of this examination paper 
marked ‘‘Supplementary Sheet’; write your name on the sheet ; 
and then punctuate, capitalize, and otherwise correct on the sup- 
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plementary sheet the passage there reprinted from Washington 
Irving’s Christmas Day. Inclose the supplementary sheet in your 
examination book before you hand it in. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SHEET 


the usual services of the choir were managed tolerably well the vocal 
parts generally lagging a little behind the instrumental and some 
loitering fiddler now and then making up for lost time by traveling 
over a passage with prodigious celerity and clearing more bars than 
the keenest fox hunter to be in at the death but the great trial was an 
anthem that had been prepared and arranged by master simon and 
on which he had founded great expectation unluckily there was a 
blunder at the very outset the musicians became flurried master simon 
was in a fever everything went on lamely and irregularly until they 
came to a chorus beginning now let us sing with one accord which 
seemed to be a signal for parting company all became discord and 
confusion each shifted for himself and got to the end as well or rather 
as soon as he could excepting one old chorister in a pair of horn spec- 
tacles bestriding and pinching a long sonorous nose who happened to 
stand a little apart and being wrapped up in his own melody kept on 
a quavering course wriggling his head ogling his book and winding 
all up by a nasal solo of at least three bars duration 


C. DEFINITION OF WORDS 


1 (C June 1916). Define six of the following words and write 
sentences illustrating their proper use : 


inference trait haphazard 
oligarchy radical trite 
congestion subsidiary 


2 (C Sept. 1916). Define six of the following words and write 
sentences illustrating their proper use : 
platitude sententious captious 
jocund epigram hackneyed 
extraneous naive 
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3 (C June 1917). Define five of the following words and write 
sentences illustrating their proper use : 


terse caustic dogmatic 
technique arrogant pertinent 
paradoxical category 

conservative casual 


4 (C Sept. 1917). Define five of the following words and write 
sentences illustrating their proper use: 


fain implicit preclude 
lurid tacit sophistry 
aggravate lucid 

subterfuge fallacy 


5 (C June 1918). Define five of the following words and write 
sentences illustrating their proper use: 


fundamental devise elimination 
detract ironical morale 
eccentric 


6 (C Sept. 1918). Define five of the following words and write 
sentences illustrative of their use: 


cynical thwart concede vaunt 
futile curt rankle 


7 (C Sept. 1919). Use in a sentence each word in the follow- 
ing pairs of words so as to bring out unmistakably differences in 
meaning : 


allusion accept noted lose immigrant 
illusion except notorious loose emigrant 
credulous affect uninterested counsel infer 
credible effect disinterested council imply 


8 (1, 2 June 1927). Write brief explanatory notes on ten of the 
following terms: metaphor, allegory, rhythm, sonnet, blank verse, 
restrictive clause, syntax, comedy, epigram, alliteration, antithesis, 
heroic couplet, masque, dangling participle, climax. 


V. GRAMMAR 


FUNCTION OF WORDS, PHRASES, CLAUSES, 
KINDS OF SENTENCES 


1 (B 1901). a. Write in the examination book the following 
passages, choosing between the words given in brackets. Give in 
a footnote the reason for your choice in each case. 


bet hr brought with me 
whom 


From forth the streets of Pomfret ae hy found 
| whom 


And here’s a prophet} 


With many hundreds treading on his heels. 


For tomorrow I go over land and sea 
In search of the Holy Grail ; 


{ shan fever a bed for me be spread, 


Nor} ane pillow be under my head, 


Till I begin my vow to keep; 
will 
Here on the rushes Way HT sleep, 


And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew. 


b. Write two sentences, using correctly in the first the cor- 
relatives not only — but also; in the second, the correlatives 
either — or. 

c. How should an adverb be placed in a sentence so as to 
modify the right word and at the same time give force to the 
sentence? Give illustrations by writing sentences introducing 


the adverbs only, well, and greatly. 
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2 (B 1902). 


She is the hopeful lady of my earth: 

But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 
My will to her consent is bué a part ; 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice. 


And, Nevil, this I do assure myself : 
Richard shall live to make the Earl of Warwick 
The greatest man in England bu the King. 


Explain fully the three different uses of but in the passages here 
quoted, noting in each case the grammatical relations. Explain 
also the grammatical relations of the principal and subordinate 
clauses in the first passage quoted. 

3 (B 1903). Take one part only, either a or 6. 

a. Parse the italicized words in the following passage : 


The resource occurred to him [Dunstan] now as so easy and agree- 
able, especially as Marner’s hoard was likely to be large enough #o leave 
Godfrey a handsome surplus beyond his immediate needs, and enable 
him to accommodate his faithful brother, tat he had almost turned his 
horse’s head towards home again. Godfrey would be ready enough to 
accept the suggestion: he would snatch eagerly at a plan that might 
save him from parting with Wildfire. 


b. Explain the grammatical form and construction of the words 
italicized in the following passage : 


Notwithstanding the occasional exhortation and chiding of his com- 
panion, the noise of the horsemen’s feet continuing to approach, 
Wamba could not be prevented from lingering occasionally on the 
road, upon every pretense which occurred; now catching from the 
hazel a cluster of half-ripe nuts, and now turning his head to leer after 
a cottage maiden who crossed their path. 


4 (B 1904). Take one part only, either a or 6. 

a. (1) What is a sentence? (2) Classify the sentences in the 
passage at the top of the following page as simple, compound, or 
complex. (3) Analyze the first three sentences in the passage. 


Let us, Sir, embrace some system or other before we end this session. 
Do you mean to tax America and to draw a productive revenue from 
thence? If you do, speak out; name, fix, ascertain this revenue; state 
its quantity; define its objects; provide for its collection; and then 
fight when you have something to fight for. If you murder, rob; if 
you kill, take possession. But may better counsels guide you! 


b. (1) Parse every italicized word and phrase. (2) Explain the 
difference in the use of should and would, illustrating your expla- 
nation by the use of these words in the passages below. 


It was agreed that they should al/ be on the spot that evening and 
commence their grand enterprise by moonlight. Accordingly, at the ap- 
pointed time, the whole gang of youthful laborers assembled, and 
eagerly began to remove the stones. They had not calculated how 
much toil would be requisite in this important part of their under- 
taking. The very first stone which they laid hold of proved so heavy 
that it almost seemed to be fastened to the ground. Nothing but Ben 

’Franklin’s cheerful and resolute spirit could have induced them to 
persevere. Ben, as might be expected, was the soul of the enterprise. 


He has not told us whether his slumbers were visited by any dreams. 
But it would have been a strange dream indeed, that should have fore- 
told how great a man he was destined to become. One of these days, 
if you would know what he was in his manhood, you must read his 
own works and the history of American independence. 


5 (B 1905). Take one part only, either a or 6. 


Sir, let me add, too, that the opinion of my having some abstract 
right in my favor would not put me much at my ease in passing sen- 
tence, unless I could be sure that there were no rights which in their 
exercise under certain circumstances, were not the most odious of all 
wrongs and the most vexatious of all injustice. 


a. (1) Name each clause by giving the grammatical subject, 
the verb, and the complement (if any). State the kind of clause. 
Give the reasons for your statements. (2) Parse the italicized 
words. 

6 (B 1905). 6. (1) Comment upon the unity of the following 
sentence and give the reasons for your opinion. 
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At this moment the clang of the portal was heard, a sound at which 
the stranger started, stepped hastily to the window, and looked with 
an air of alarm at Ravenswood, when he saw that the gate of the 
court was shut, and his domestics excluded. 


7 (B 1905). (2) In each of the sentences printed below tell 
whether the use of the italicized expression is right or wrong, and 
give the reason for your decision. 


1. The congregation was free to go their way. 

2. He said that he himself and I should go tomorrow, but that you 
would not go till next week. 

3. Seated on an upright tombstone, close to him, was a strange un- 
earthly figure, whom Gabriel felt at once was no being of this world. 

4. After eating a hearty dinner our carriages were brought to the door. 


8 (B 1906). 


Looking calmly over the situation he recognized the fact that 
there could be no doubt of the accuracy of the information he had re- 
ceived the day before while conversing with Du Monts. 


a. What kind of sentence is this? 

b. Name each clause by giving the grammatical subject, the 
verb, and the complement (if any). State the kind of clause. 
Give the reasons for your statements. 

c. Parse the italicized words. 

9 (B 1907). 


Mr. Dance told me to jump down and knock, and Dogger gave mea 
stirrup to descend by. The door was opened almost at once by the maid. 

“Is Dr. Livesey in?” I asked. 

No, she said; he had come home in the afternoon, but had gone up 
to the Hall to dine and pass the evening with the squire... . 

This time, as the distance was short, I did not mount, but ran with 
Dogger’s stirrup leather to the lodge gates. ... Here Mr. Dance dis- 
mounted, and, taking me along with him, was admitted at a word 
into the house. 


a. State as to each of the verbs in the sentences in the preced- 
ing passage whether it is (1) transitive or intransitive, (2) active 
or passive, (3) regular or irregular. ; 
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b. State which of the verbs here used transitively may be used in- 
transitively, and which used intransitively may be used transitively. 

c. Give the principal parts of each irregular verb. 

d. Name the voice, mood, tense, person, and number of two of 
the principal verbs. 

e. Explain the construction of one infinitive and one participle. 

10 (B 1908). Define a phrase; a clause; an adjectival clause ; 
an adverbial clause; a complex sentence; a compound sentence. 
Illustrate each by reference to the following : 


1. To this day the lady is in some doubt whether the letter was written. 

2. If I want fire, I point to my chimney. 

3. Upon my opening the door, the young women stopped speaking. 

4. L seated myself by the candle that stood on a table at one end of 
the room; there I waited and listened, while the sounds continued. 


11 (B 1909). 


Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor 
the dextrous and firm sagacity of English enterprise ever carried this 
most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has 
been pushed by this recent people, — a people who are still, as it were, 
but in the gristle and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. 


a. Point out the subordinate clauses in the preceding sentence. 

b. State whether each is adjectival or adverbial and what it 
modifies. 

c. What is the’subject of carried? the case of people (“a people 
who”)? What part of speech is but, and what is its relation to 
the rest of the sentence? What part of speech is hardened, and 
what is its relation to the rest of the sentence? In what mood 
and tense and number is were? 

12 (B 1910). Is the first sentence in the passage below simple, 
complex, or compound? Prove your answer correct by pointing 
out the clauses and classifying them as principal and subordinate. 
Explain fully. 

If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
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With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We’d jump the life to come. 


13 (B 1911). 

But remember, when you have completed your system of impover- 
ishment, that Nature still proceeds in her ordinary course; that dis- 
content will increase with misery ; and that there are critical moments 
in the fortune of all states, when they who are too weak to contribute 
to your prosperity may be strong enough to complete your ruin. 


a. Pick out and classify (as noun, adjective, or adverbial) the 
subordinate clauses in this sentence and state the grammatical 
relation of each clause to the rest of the sentence. 

b. Pick out two adjective phrases and two adverbial phrases 
and state what each modifies. . 

c. Give the subject of each verb in the passage except those in 
the infinitive mood. 

14 (B 1912). 


The clear perception of the truth that liberty lies deeper than laws 
and institutions is characteristic of Burke’s power #o strip off the formal 
and conventional, and lay hold of the vital truth. 


The question with me is not whether you have a right to render your 
people miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make them happy. 


Give the syntax of the italicized words in the above sentences, 
and of the clauses beginning with that in the first line and-with 
whether in the last line. 

15 (A 1913). 


Though we cannot give the colonists representation in Parliament, 
we can safely try their plan of supplying revenue by taxes fixed in their 
own assemblies. 


Tell whether this sentence is complex or compound, and why. 
Point out in each clause the subject, predicate, object, and modi- 
fiers. Tell of each italicized word what part ot speech it is and 
what its relation is to other words. 
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16 (A 1914). 


Though we may owe it to ourselves to continue a while longer the 
policy of increasing the navy, we must not forget what we owe the 
world as champions of international conciliation. 


State the relation of the clauses to one another in the foregoing 
sentence. Tell of each italicized word what part of speech it is 
and what its relation is to other words. 

17 (1 1915). a. Explain the grammatical relation of each clause 
in the following sentence : 

I do not know why so much that is hard is interwoven with our life 
here; but I see that it is meant to be so interwoven. 


b. Copy the following sentences, making such changes as you 
think necessary : 


Between youand I, I think I would prefer not to publicly acknowledge 
the mistake. 

Each one said good-bye in their own way. 

Tell me all the circumstances, both pleasant and otherwise. 

Those roses may smell as sweetly as you say, but it don’t matter to 
me, for I’ve got an awful cold. 


18 (1 1916). a. Explain the grammatical relation of each sub- 
ordinate clause in the following sentence, and tell what part of 
speech each italicized word is: 

When such a question comes before the Supreme Court and is de- 
termined, the determination may be different from what the legal 
profession has expected, may alter that which has been believed to 
be the law, may shake or overthrow private interests based upon views 
now declared to be erroneous. 


b. Copy the following sentences, making such changes as you 
think necessary or desirable. Briefly tell why you make each of 
these changes: 

1. The long line of automobiles, each with their freshly painted 


bodies, were very impressive. 
>. There is no doubt of him being the best of the two. 
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3. The final match to the tournament transpired yesterday. Each 
played first rate. Whom do you think was the victor ? 


19 (11917). a. Make a list of the phrases in the following 
sentence, and indicate the nature of each: 

Never misusing the power which his wealth gave him, he was, 
during all his life, and especially after his withdrawal from active 
affairs, a constant benefactor of the city. 


b. Copy the following sentences, making such changes (in 
grammar, punctuation, and use of words) as you think necessary 
or desirable. Briefly tell why you make each of these changes. 


1. He made a real good try but I don’t enthuse much over the result. 

2. The party who you are looking for is in the next room. 

3. To have constantly objected to their plans which were certainly 
well intended seemed small minded on his part. 

4. The committee were unanimous in objecting to the park’s 
extension. 


20 (1 1918). 


Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. 


a. What kind of sentence is this as regards structure, and use 
(or meaning) ? 

b. What are the subordinate clauses, and how is each used ? 

c. Name the case of each italicized word, and tell why that 
case is used. 

21 (C June 1918). Make a list of verbs expressing rapid mo- 
tion; of nouns expressing a loud noise; of adjectives expressing 
great size. : 

22 (1 1919). a. Rewrite the following sentence so that the sub- 
ordinate clause shall be converted into a phrase and the second 
coordinate clause into a subordinate clause. 

And as he was troubled thereabout, he espied two men come ftum- 


bling over the wall, on the left hand of the narrow way; and they made 
up apace to him. 


of the italicized words. 
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23 (A, B 1920). 7 


That it is wnwise to be heedless ourselves while we are giving advice 
to others, 1 will show in a few lines. 


a. Is this sentence complex or compound? Why? 
b. Change this to a simple sentence without altering the meaning. 
c. Give the construction of (1) unwise; (2) to be heedless; and 
(3) to others. 

24 (A 1920). 

With little here to do or see 

Of things that in the great world be, 

Sweet Daisy! oft I talk to thee, 

For thou art worthy. 


a. Point out the clauses in the foregoing sentence, and tell the 
function of each. What kind of sentence is it, simple, complex, 
or compound ? 

b. Explain the grammatical construction of (1) With litile here 
to do or see, (2) Sweet Daisy! and (3) worthy. 

25 (A, B June 1921). 

He was so absorbed in his devotion to the public business that he 
took on a quite different, a more serious, less courtly air as time went 
on. So it may be that the grace and gallantry attributed to him by those 
who met him socially, were as éruly his as the stocky, stuffy, ungainly 
figure ascribed to him by others. 


a. There are five subordinate clauses in the two sentences 
above. Tell what kind of clause each is and what its relation is 
to the rest of the sentence. 

b. Why is there no comma after those? 

c. Give the part of speech and the construction of each of the 
seven italicized words. 

96 (1, 2 June 1922). 

The world and the customs of the world never cease to levy taxes 
upon our time, but the particular degree in which we suffer by this 
robbery depends much upon the weakness with which we ourselves 


become parties to the wrong, or the energy with which we resist it. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
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a. Is this sentence complex or compound? Why? 

b. Indicate the clauses and give the relation of each to the rest 
of the sentence. 

c. Give the construction of the italicized words. 

27 (1, 2 June 1923). 


It is verily this degradation of the worker into a machine, which, 
more than any other evil of the times, is leading the mass of the 
nations everywhere into vain, incoherent, destructive struggling for a 
freedom of which they cannot explain the nature to themselves. 


a. Point out the clauses and classify them (1) as principal or 

subordinate and (2) as substantive (noun), adjective, or adverbial. 
b. Give the construction of into a machine, everywhere, of which. 
28 (1, 2 June 1924). 


The same ideas of prudence which induced you not to extend equal 
punishment to equal guilt, even when you were punishing, induced 
me, who mean not to chastise but to reconcile, to be satisfied with the 
punishment already partially inflicted. — BurKE 


1. Name the clauses and state the function of each. 
2. Give the syntax of the italicized words or phrases. 
29 (1, 2 June 1925). 


But although there are some amongst us who think our Constitu- 
tion wants many improvements to make it a complete system of liberty, 
perhaps none who are of that opinion would think it right to aim at 
such improvement by disturbing his country and risking everything 
that is dear to him. — BuRKE 


1. Point out the dependent (subordinate) clauses in the fore- 
going sentence; tell the function of each. 

2. Explain the grammatical construction of the italicized ex- 
pressions. 

30 (1, 2 June 1926). 


And here, once more, culture lays on us the same obligation as 
religion, which says, as Bishop Wilson has admirably put it, that “to 
promote the kingdom of God is to increase and hasten one’s own 
happiness.” — MattHew ARNOLD 
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1. Point out the dependent clauses and state the relation of 
each to the rest of the sentence. 

2. Give the syntax of the italicized words. 

31 (1, 2 June 1927). Write a series of sentences containing five 
of the following: : 

a. An adjective clause. 

b. An adverbial clause. 

c. A noun clause. 

d. A prepositional phrase, used as an adverb. 

e. A prepositional phrase, used as an adjective. 

f. An infinitive clause. 

g. An independent clause. 

Make sure that each item is definitely labeled. 

32 (1, 2 June 1928). 

But his [Johnson’s] conversation was nowhere so brilliant and strik- 
ing as when he was surrounded by a few friends, whose abilities and 
knowledge enabled them, as he once expressed it, to send him back 
every ball that he threw. Some of these, in 1764, formed themselves 
into a club, which gradually became a formidable power in the com- 
monwealth of letters. The verdicts pronounced by this conclave on 
new books were speedily known over all London, and were sufficient 
to sell off a whole edition in a day, or to condemn the sheets to the 
service of the trunk-maker and the pastry-cook. Nor shall we think 
this strange when we consider what great and various talents and 
acquirements met in the little fraternity. — MAcauLAy 


From the passage above select an example of each of the fol- 
lowing, and explain its construction : 

a. An infinitive used as a modifier. 

b. An adverbial clause of time. 

c. A noun clause. 

d. An adjective clause. 

e. A predicate noun. 
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